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A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE NINETEENTH CENTURY:.' 


In one of those delightful tales of Voltaire which nobody reads now 
(we are occupied in reading books about Voltaire’s books, or rather 
articles on the books about Voltaire’s books), I remember how the 
King of Babylon cured of excessive self-esteem a great satrap called 
Irax. The moment he awoke in the morning the master of the 
royal music entered the favourite’s chamber with a full chorus and 
orchestra, and performed in his honour a cantata which lasted two 
hours ; and every third minute there came a refrain to this effect :— 


‘* What virtue, what grace, what power hath He; 
How pleased with himself my Lord must be!” 


«“Ah! combien Monseigneur 
Doit étre content de lui-méme!” 


The cantata over, a royal chamberlain advanced and pronounced a 
harangue that lasted three-quarters of an hour, in which he extolled 
him for possessing all the good qualities which he had not got. At 
dinner, which lasted three hours, the same ceremonial was continued. 
If he opened his mouth to speak, the first chamberlain said, “ Hark! 
we shall hear wisdom!” And before he had uttered four words, the 
second chamberlain said, “What wisdom do we hear!” Then the 
third and-the fourth chamberlains broke into shouts of laughter over 
the good things which Irax had said, or rather ought to have said. 
After dinner the same cantata was again sung in his honour. On 
the first day Irax was delighted; the second he found less pleasant ; 
on the third he was bored ; on the fourth he said he could bear it no 
longer; and on the fifth he was cured. 

I sometimes think this nineteenth century with its material pro- 
gress and its mechanical inventions, its steam and electricity, gas, 
and patents, is being treated by the press, and its other public 
admirers, much as the chamberlains in Zadig treated the satrap. 
The century is hardly awake of a morning before thousands of news- 


(1) A Lecture given at the London Institution. 
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papers, speeches, lectures, and essays appear at its bedside, or its 
breakfast table, repeating as in chorus :-— 


‘‘ What virtue, what grace, what power hath He ; 
How pleased with himself my Lord must be!” 


Surely no century in all human history was ever so much praised 
to its face for its wonderful achievements, its wealth and its power, 
its unparalleled ingenuity and its miraculous capacity for making 
itself comfortable and generally enjoying life. British Associations, 
and all sorts of associations, economic, scientific, and mechanical, are 
perpetually executing cantatas in honour of the age of progress, 
cantatas which (alas!) last much longer than three hours. The 
gentlemen who perform wonderful and unsavoury feats in crowded 
lecture halls, always remind us that “Never was such a time as this 
nineteenth century!” Public men laying the first stones of insti- 
tutes, museums, or amusing the Royal Academy after dinner, great 
inventors, who have reaped fortunes and titles, raise up their hands 
and bless us in the benignity of affluent old age. I often think of 
Lord Sherbrooke, in his new robes and coronet, as the first chamber- 
lain, bowing and crying out, “What a noble age is this!” The 
journals perform the part of orchestra, banging big drums and blow- 
ing trumpets—penny trumpets, twopenny, threepenny, or sixpenny 
trumpets—and the speakers before or after dinner, and the gentlemen 
who read papers in the sections perform the part of chorus, singing in 
unison— 

‘* How pleased with itself this age must be!” 


As a mere mite in this magnificent epoch, I ask myself, What 
have I done, and many plain people around me, who have no 
mechanical genius at all—what have we done to deserve this per- 
petual cataract of congratulation? All that I can think of is the 
assurance that Figaro gives to the count, ‘‘our lordships gave our- 
selves the trouble to be born in it!” 

It is worth a few minutes’ thought to ask what is the exact effect 
upon civilisation, in the widest and highest sense of that term, of this 
marvellous multiplication of mechanical appliance to life? This is 
a very wide question, and takes us to the roots of many matters, 
social, economic, political, moral, and even religious. Is the universal 
use of a mechanical process per se a great gain to civilisation, an un- 
mixed gain, a gain without dangers or drawback? Is an age which 
abounds in countless inventions thereby alone placed head and 
shoulders above all the ages since historical times began? And this 
brings us to the point that the answer to the question largely depends 
on what we mean by civilisation. We need not attempt to define 
civilisation. Before any one can fully show the meaning of civilisa- 
tion, he must see in a very clear way what is his own ideal of a high 
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social, moral, and religious life, and this is not the place to enter on 
any such solemn, not to say tremendous topic. 

We had better not hope for any very slashing answer to the 
question, either in one extreme view or the other. We seldom get 
much from extreme views, but from complex and balanced views; 
and this is a very compound and balanced subject, this of civilisation 
and progress and material improvement. I should not ask the- 
question if I thought that mechanical progress was an incalculable 
and unqualified gain to humanity. And we do not advance matters 
if, on the other hand, we decry material inventions or progress of 
any kind. We all know how at least one of the few living men of 
genius we still have amongst us, one of whom I can never speak 
without profound gratitude, honour, and affection, is wont to pour 
out his stirring, fascinating tirades against this age of steam and all 
its mechanical works—odes as lyrical, and as little to be reduced to 
logic as that of Gray’s bard defying the Plantagenet King. I am 
no member myself of the society of St. George, and as a humble son 
of the nineteenth century I heartily welcome every form of mechanical 
improvement. The cause of progress is bound up with every prin- 
’ ciple worth having ; and material progress is an indispensable step 
in general progress. Let us hail the triumphs of steam, and elec- 
tricity, and gas, and iron; the railways and the commerce; the 
industry, the appliances, and conveniences of our age. They are all 
destined to do good service to humanity. But still it is worth 
asking if the good they do is quite so vast, quite so unmixed, quite so 
immediate, as the chamberlains and the chorus make out in their 
perpetual cantata to the nineteenth century. 

Let us note some of the mechanical glories of the last hundred 
years, as they are so often rehearsed. For four thousand years we 
know, and probably forty thousand years, man has travelled over land 
as fast as his own legs, or men’s legs, or horses’ legs could carry him, 
but no faster: over sea as fast as sails and oars could carry him. 
Now he goes by steam over both at least at three times the pace. In 
previous ages, possibly for twenty centuries, about a hundred miles. 
a day was the outside limit of any long continuous journey. Now 
we can go four thousand miles by sea in fourteen days, and by land 
in five days. It used to occupy as many weeks, or sometimes months. 
We have now instantaneous communication with all parts of the 
globe. The whole surface of our planet has only been known about 
a hundred years; and till our own day to get news from all parts of 
it to one given spot would certainly have required a year. The 
President of the United States delivers his message, and within three 
hours newspapers in all parts of the world have printed it word for 
word. For twenty thousand years every fabric in use has been 
twisted into thread by human fingers, and woven into stuff by the 
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human hand. Machines and steam-engines now make 10,000 shirts 
in the time that was formerly occupied by making one. For twenty 
thousand years man has got no better light than what was given by 
pitch, tallow, or oil. He now has gas and electricity, each light of 
which is equal to hundreds and thousands of candles. Where there 
used to be a few hundred books there are now 100,000; and the 
London newspapers of a single year consume, I dare say, more type 
and paper than the printing presses of the whole world produced 
from the days of Gutemberg to the French Revolution. You may 
buy a good watch now for as many shillings as it used to cost pounds, 
and a knife worth a week’s labour is now worth the labour of one or 
two hours. The fish eaten in Paris is caught in Torbay; our loaf of 
bread is grown in California; and a child’s penny toy is made in 
Japan; a servant girl can get a better likeness of herself for 6d. 
than her mother or her grandmother could have got for £60; the 
miners of the north, they say, drink champagne and buy pianos, and 
travel 100 miles for a day’s holiday. The brigade of the Guards 
-with breech-loaders would now decide the battle of Waterloo, or the 
battle of Blenheim, in an hour, and the Devastation would sink all 
the navies which fought at the Trafalgar and the Nile. In old days 
if a regiment were needed (say in Delhi or in New Zealand) it could 
hardly have been summoned and placed there within six months or 
a year. It could now be done in five or six weeks. Queen Elizabeth, 
they say, ruled over less than 5,000,000 subjects, and Queen Anne 
perhaps over less than 10,000,000. Queen Victoria enjoys the loyal 
devotion of at least 250,000,000. Bess counted the total revenues of 
government on one hand (I mean in millions) ; Anne could do it on 
two hands. Queen Victoria as Empress, I suppose, disposes of 
150 millions. In the last century the capitals of Europe had a popu- 
lation hardly equal to that of Finsbury or Marylebone in our day. 
London has grown about eight or ten times in a hundred years. 
Whole districts as large as the entire kingdom of Alfred or St. 
Louis, which a hundred years ago was moorland and meadow, are 
now one continuous factory, where the wealth, the population, the 
product of one acre is equal to that of a whole country in the days of 
Queen Anne. Iwill not continue the tremendous recital any further. 
Every one can work it out for himself. Take the facts and figures 
of the days of Queen Anne, which, we are told, was a sort of Golden 
Age of the Beautiful, and multiply them by 50, 100, or 1,000, and 
we get to our point of modern sublimity. And what Marlborough 
and Walpole, Swift and Addison, called the impossible is now the 
commonplace. Every one can state for himself the hyperbolic con- 
trast between the material condition we see to-day, and the material 
condition in which society managed to live one, two, three centuries 
ago, nay, ten, or twenty, or a hundred centuries ago. Take it all in 
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all, the merely material, physical, mechanical change in human life 
in the hundred years, from the days of Watt and Arkwright to our 
own, is greater than occurred in the thousand years that preceded, 
perhaps even in two thousand years or twenty thousand years. The 
external visible life of Horace Walpole and Pope did not essentially 
differ from that of Chaucer, Boccacio, or Froissart ; nor did it differ 
very much from that of Horace and Virgil ; nor indeed did it utterly 
contrast with that of Aristophanes and Plato. Are we so vastly, so 
enormously, the wiser, the nobler, the happier ? 

Is the advance in real civilisation at all to be compared with the 
incredible “leaps and bounds ” of material improvement ? 

To ask such a question is to answer it. Robert Lowe, the Society 
of British Engineers, and the British Association itself, hardly ever 
pretended that this Victorian age is so incalculably wiser, better, 
more beautiful, than any other in recorded history. What they say 
is that it has incaleulably more good things, incredibly greater 
opportunities than any other. Quite so! it has a thousand times 
the resources of any other age. Permit us to ask—Does it use them 
to a thousand times better purpose? I am no detractor of our own 
age. Ido not know if there is any in which I would rather have 
lived, take it all round. We all ‘feel, in spite of a want of beauty, 
of rest, of completeness, which sits heavy on our souls and frets the 
thoughtful spirit—we all feel a-tiptoe with hope and confidence. 
We are on the threshold of a great time, even if our time is not 
great itself. In science, in religion, in social organization, we all 
know what great things are in the air. ‘“ We shall see it, but not 
now ”’—or our children and our children’s children will see it. The 
Vatican with its syllabus, the Medizvalists-at-all-costs, Mr. Carlyle, 
Mr. Ruskin, the A’sthetes, are all wrong about the nineteenth 
century. It is not the age of money-bags and cant, soot, hubbub, 
and ugliness. It is the age of great expectation and unwearied 
striving after better things. Still, is it the Millennium foretold by 
the prophets, by civil engineers and railway kings? 

The last hundred years have seen in England the most sudden 
change in our material and external life that is perhaps recorded in 
history. It is curious how many things date from that 1770 or 1780. 
The use of steam in manufactures and locomotion by sea and land, the 
textile revolution, the factory system, the enormous growth of popula- 
tion, the change from a rural to a town life, the portentous growth of 
the Empire, the vast expansion of sea power, of commerce, of manu- 
factures, of wealth, of intercommunication, of the Post; then the 
use of gas, electricity, telegraphs, telephones, steam presses, sewing 
machines, air engines, gas engines, electric engines, photographs, 
tunnels, ship canals, and all the rest. Early in the last century 
England was one of the lesser kingdoms in Europe, but one-third 
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in size and numbers of France or Germany. Nowitisin size twenty 
times—twenty times—as big as either, and six or seven times as 
populous as either. London then was only one of a dozen cities 
in Europe; hardly of the area of Manchester or Leeds. It is now 
the biggest and most populous city in recorded history, nearly equal, 
I suppose, in size and population to all the capitals of Europe put 
together. One hundred years ago to have lit this theatre, as it 
is now lighted, would have cost, I suppose, £50, and the labour of 
two or three men for an hour to light and snuff and extinguish the 
candles. It is now done for a shilling by one man in three minutes. 
A hundred years ago to have taken us all to our homes to-night 
would have cost, I suppose, on an average, 5s. a head and two hours 
of weary jolting. I trust we may all get home to-night for 4d. or 
6d. a head at the most in half an hour. If you wanted an answer 
from a friend in Dublin or Edinburgh it would have cost you by post 
(one hundred years ago) about 2s. in money and a fortnight in time. 
You now get an answer in 30 hours for twopence, or a penny if 


you are as brief as the Prime Minister. A hundred years ago, if 


you wanted to go there, it would have taken you a week, and you 
would have to make your will.: You can now go in a day, and come 
back the next day. And so on; and so on. The chamberlain’s 
refrain still runs in my head. The important point is that this most 
unparalleled change in material life only began about a hundred 
years ago. 

Is the civilisation of the nineteenth century so incredibly superior 
to the civilisation of the eighteenth or the seventeenth century ? 
England in 1882 is in many things wiser and stronger, perhaps 
better, than in 1782. But England in 1782 was wiser, stronger, 
and certainly better than in 1682. I should not like to compare 
1682 with 1582, though many things decidedly open questions in 
the days of Queen Bess had been well settled in those of the merry 
monarch ; and 1682 was perhaps a time when we should have felt 
life easier and safer than in 1582. But compare 1582 with 1482, or 
1382. It is the difference between modern and medizval life. 
Slowly and in the long run the ages do advance in civilisation. 
But taking England alone, and looking back for five centuries, do 
we find such an enormous impetus to civilisation in its hi igh sense in 
the nineteenth century, as we find in its low sense, in its mere 
physical, material sense ? 

Compare England with other countries in Europe. Whilst England 
in a hundred years has utterly transformed the face of its material 
life, France has done so ina much smaller degree, Italy and Germany 
even less, and Spain not at all. None of these countries has 
changed very much in population, in area, in relation of town and 
country, in density, in habits of locomotion, in material appliances. 
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Thirty years ago, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Florence, and Madrid were 
to the eye not much unlike what they were in the days of Louis XV. 
and Frederick the Great. To this day, country life in Brittany, in 
Auvergne, in Pomerania, Silesia, or Bohemia, in the Romagna, and 
Grenada, is substantially what it was in the days of the seven years’ 
war. In the meantime, life in Surrey and Middlesex, in Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, Warwickshire, has outwardly changed more than it did 
between the Conquest and the Revolution. That is to say, England has 
in a hundred years undergone enormous material change; relatively 
France and Germany, Italy and Spain (except in one or two places), 
have undergone small material change. Has the re/ative position of 
these nations in the scale of true civilisation altered so very much P 
Not at all! Most persons would say that in the hundred years France 
had advanced in true civilisation about as fast as England ; so too 
of Germany. Many persons might think both, or one at least, had 
advanced relatively faster than England. And yet their material 
progress has been incredibly less than that of England. 

Take science. Science now enjoys a multitude of appliances 
which it never had before. Early in this century the planet was 
not even explored. Tens of thousands of important phenomena 
were unknown, because they lay out of the reach of human 
observation. Trade, material progress, wealth, and the discoveries 
have multiplied a thousand times the instruments and materials and 
opportunities of science. Steam, gas, electricity, telegraphy, photo- 
graphy, telescopes, microscopes, batteries, electric lights, electric 
casts, electric measures, and conductors in forms infinite, have given 
the modern man of science an armoury of incredible variety and 
power. To place beside the marvellous tools of modern science 
those with which Copernicus, Galileo, Newton, Harvey, and Lavoisier 
worked is like putting the armoury of a modern ironclad beside that 
ofa Chinese junk. And yet, is our science relatively to its oppor- 
tunities so enormously superior to the science of any other age? 
Let us speak of our science with profound respect and honour. We 
are proud to think it inferior to none in history. Three names at 
least of the Victorian epoch, Faraday, Darwin, and Thomson, will 
live in the history of science and mechanics. But great as our time 
is in science, no competent man will pretend that it is distinctly 
higher than the age which saw Newton, Herschel, Black, and 
Priestley ; or the age of Bacon, Harvey, Galileo, Descartes, and 
Leibnitz; or the age of Buffon, D’Alembert, Lagrange, Lavoisier, 
and Bichat. You may raise your mechanical apparatus of. science 
a thousandfold, you do not double your scientific genius once. 

Or philosophy ? We are all philosophers nowadays in one sense, 
but is the philosophy of 1882 so vastly taller than the philosophy 
of 1782, fresh from Hume, and Adam Smith, Montesquieu, Kant, and 
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Diderot? Or literature? We read 1,000 pages now where 
our forefathers read one. Every day the press turns out in legible 
type more matter than in Dr. Johnson’s day it turned out in a year ; 
more than in Shakespeare’s day it turned out inacentury. And 
yet, is the age so far ahead in letters of the age of Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Burke, Goethe, Goldsmith, Schiller, Alfieri, Lesage, Johnson, 
Fielding, Richardson, and Sterne? Or to go back another hundred 
years, we may take the age of Corneille, Moliére, Racine, Milton, 
Locke, and Dryden. There is good music in 1882; but is it so 
stupendously better than Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Gluck, and 
Beethoven? There are good pictures; but do we do better than 
Reynolds and Gainsborough, not to talk of Rubens, Vandyke, and 
Holbein ? ; 

Civilisation is a very elastic, impalpable, undefinable thing. But 
where are we to turn to find the tremendous relative superiority of 
1882 over 1782, or 1682, or 1582? We may hunt up and down, and 
we shall only find this :—Population doubling itself almost with 
every fresh generation—cities swelling year by year by millions of 
inhabitants and square miles of area—wealth counted by billions, 
power to go anywhere, or learn anything, or order anything, counted 
in seconds of time—miraculous means of locomotion, of transport, 
of copying anything, of detecting the millionth part of a grain or a 
hair’s breadth, of seeing millions of billions of miles into space and 
finding more stars, billions of letters carried every year by the Post, 
billions of men and women whirled everywhere in hardly any time 
at all; a sort of patent fairy-Peribanon’s fan which we can open and 
flutter, and straightway find everything and anything the planet 
contains for about half-a-crown; night turned into day; roads cut 
through the bowels of the earth, and canals across continents ; every 
wish for any material thing gratified in mere conjurer’s fashion, by 
turning a handle or adjusting a pipe—an enchanted world, where 
everything does what we tell it in perfectly inexplicable ways, as if 
some good Prospero were waving his wand, and electricity were the 
willing Ariel—that is what we have—and yet, is this civilisation P 
Do our philosophy, our science, our art, our manners, our happiness, 
our morality, overtop the philosophy, the science, the art, the 
manners, the happiness, the morality of our grandfathers as greatly 
as those of cultivated Europeans differ from those of savages? We 
are as much superior in material appliances to the men of Milton’s 
day and Newton’s day, as they were to Afghans or Zulus. Are we 
equally superior in cultivation of brain, heart, and character, to the 
contemporaries of Milton and Newton ? 

Not to dwell on the higher sides of life, we may turn to the lighter 
side of civilisation—it is an indefinitely complex fact—take the bloom, 
or dress, of social life—was life one hundred or two hundred years ago, 
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before steam, electricity, and photography existed, so cramped and 
helpless a thing, so borné, and ill-provided? Somehow it was not. 
Take Horace Walpole’s delightful letters and memoirs, or Saint Simon’s 
in France, the still more delightful memoirs of Miss Burney ; take 
the history of Johnson’s Club, and his life, and his friends, the story 
of Goldsmith with his fife travelling over Europe, or take Gibbon’s 
memoirs, or Hume’s, or Fielding’s letters. Take the old Spectator 
and Tatler, Rambler, and the rest ; read the letters of Pope, or Swift, 
or Dryden. Again, go close into the inner home of Milton, or Sir 
P. Sidney, or Raleigh, Sir Thomas Browne, Montaigne, Rabelais, 
Shakespeare ; even Chaucer, Froissart, Leonardo da Vinci, Raffaelle, 
Buonarotti, or Benvenuto. We know how these men lived, what 
they thought about, and talked about, and how they passed their 
time. I institute no barren comparison between the value of their 
age and ours. They had in all conscience their folly, ignorance, 
lust, crime. I simply say, did their want of all the material con- 
trivances we have to-day blunt and cramp their lives so much as we, 
spoiled sons of the nineteenth century, would expect? We know 
this. If Fielding went down to his home in Somersetshire, it took 
him several days to ride through muddy lanes, and we go in four 
hours; if Swift went to Dublin it ‘might occupy him a fortnight ; if 
Raleigh sailed to the West Indies and the Spanish Main, he would 
not be heard of at home for a year; and when Shakespeare played 
Hamlet and Macbeth, he had neither limelight, footlights, scenery, 
costumes, nor stage machinery, and he did not spend £5,000 before 
he drew up the curtain. When Milton went to Italy he did not 
manage to do the “regular North Italy round” in a fortnight, and 
he was not personally conducted to Galileo’s villa at Arcetri—as we 
are—though I dare say he saw as much there as most of us do—even 
though a schoolboy would think Galileo’s telescope a clumsy old 
thing. I believe Gibbon and Montaigne, Montesquieu and Voltaire, 
had read nearly as much, and knew nearly as much, as Mr. Mark 
Pattison ; although, we are told, almost every subject of learning 
and science has been reconstructed many times over since their day. 
I dare say Buffon and Linnzous knew almost as much about animals 
and plants as Mr. Darwin himself, though they lived, if not in the 
pre-historic, certainly in the pre-evolution era. Addison and Vol- 
taire wrote essays as good even as Matthew Arnold’s, though neither 
Sweetness nor Light had been patented in those days ; and, though 
the Dublin and the Edinburgh mails now carry more sacks full of 
letters in a day than they used to carry in a year, I doubt if in a 
billion letters that Mr. Fawcett now dispatches there is one that is 
worth a line of Swift’s to Vanessa, or one of Hume’s to Adam Smith, 
or one of Gray’s to Mason, or Cowper’s to Hill, or one of Voltaire’s 
to D’Alembert, or one of Goethe’s to Schiller. 
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A scholar of the old days could hardly get sight of more than a 
few thousand books. Now he can get to London or Paris in a few 
hours, and see millions for the mere asking. We can now do, or see, 
or hear, in twelve hours, what it took our ancestors twelve months to 
do, or to see, or to hear. A man in Milton’s day or Addison’s day 
spent £3,000 in three yearsin travelling over Europe. Hemay now 
see as much for £200 in three months. And a year will show him 
more than Marco Polo, Captain Cook, and Christopher Columbus 
saw in their lives of voyaging. In Shakespeare’s day a dozen men 
in a barn played Lear and Othello to three or four dozen men of 
leisure. _ There are now splendid theatres in every town in Europe, 
with electric lights and real thunder. It would have taken Horace 
Walpole or Pope three months of letter-writing and of travelling 
and talking to learn what a man can now learn of the world around 
him in an hour over his Times after breakfast. 

Why is it that we don’t get any farther? Because we know that 
Shakespeare got to the root of the matter in tragedy quite as deep as 
-Mr. Irving. No one can call Pope or Addison, Voltaire or Montes- 
quieu, wanting in culture (Mr. Matthew Arnold even sees the note 
of culture there). No one can deny that Milton had a fine style and 
a fine taste; no one can say that Johnson, Congreve, Dryden, Pope, 
Fielding, Reynolds, and Charles James Fox passed narrow, stunted, 
dull lives. And yet the tools, the appliances, the conveniences of 
these men’s lives were, in comparison with ours, as the tools, appli- 
ances, and conveniences of the ancient Britons or the South 
Sea islanders were to theirs. Why, then, with all this arsenal 
of appliances, do we not do more? Can it be that we are 
overwhelmed with our appliances, bewildered by our resources, 
puzzled with our mass of materials, by the mere opportunities 
we have of going everywhere, seeing everything, and doing any- 
thing ? 

We have been so much delighted with our new material acqui- 
sitions, that we forget what risks and drawbacks and burdens they 
involve ; we are often blind to the evils they in turn introduce, and 
we imagine that these discoveries enlarge the human powers, when 
they only multiply the human instruments. When the books ofa 
year and of a library were counted by hundreds or thousands, learned 
men could really know what was best to be known, and mastered 
that best. But when books are counted by hundreds of thousands, 
and millions, it is almost a matter of chance what a man reads, and 
still more what he remembers. Enormous multiplication of material 
necessarily involves great subdivision of work. This system of 
subdividing every study into special lines grows with strange 
rapidity. The incalculable accumulation of new material, and the 
intense competition to gather still more material, drive students 
to limit their research to smaller and smaller corners, until it ends 
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often in ludicrous trivialities, and mere mechanical registering of the 
most obvious facts, instead of thought and mental grip. A hundred 
years ago, a naturalist was a man who, having mastered, say, some 
millions of observations, had, if he possessed a mind of vigour, some 
idea of what Nature is. Now, there are millions of billions of pos- 
sible observations, all in many different sciences, and as no human 
brain can deal with them, men mark off a small plot, stick up a 
notice to warn off intruders, and grub for observations there. And 
so a naturalist now often knows nothing about Nature, but devotes 
himself say to one hundredth or thousandth part of Nature—say 
the section of Annelida—and of these, often to one particular worm, 
or he takes the Gasteropods, and then he confines himself to a par- 
ticular kind of snail; and then after twenty years he publishes a 
gigantic book about the co-ordination of the maculz on the wings of 
the extinct /epidoptera, or it may be on the genesis of the tails of the 
various parasites that inhabited the paleozoic flea. I don’t say but 
what this microscopic, infinitely vast, infinitesimally small, work has 
got to be done. But it has its dangers, and saps all grip and 
elasticity of mind, when it is done in a crude, mechanical way, by the 
medal-hunting tribe. 

When we multiply the appliances of human life, we do not 
multiply the years of life, nor the days in the year, nor the hours in 
the day. Nor do we multiply the powers of thought, or of endurance ; 
much less do we multiply self-restraint, unselfishness, and a good 
heart. What we really multiply are our difficulties and doubts. 
Millions of new books hardly help us when we can neither read 
nor remember a tithe of what we have. Billions of new facts 
rather confuse men who do not know what to do with the old facts. 
Culture, thought, art, ease and grace of manner, a healthy society, 
and a high standard of life, have often been found without any of 
our modern resources in a state of very simple material equipment. 
Read the delightful picture of Athenian life in the Dialogues of 
Plato, or the comedies of Aristophanes, or of Roman life in the 
epistles of Horace, or of Medizeval life in the tales of Boccacio, or 
Chaucer, or of Oriental life in the Arabian Nights, or in the books of 
Confucius and Mencius, or the tales of old Japan, or go back to the 
old Greek world in the Odyssey of Homer, and the odes of Pindar, 
Theocritus, and Hesiod. In all of these we get glimpses of societies 
which are to us ideal in their charm; humane, happy, wise, and 
bright. No one wishes to return to them. We are better off as we 
are. These idyllic ages of poetry and story had their-own vice, 
folly, ignorance, narrowness, crime. They wanted things indispen- 
sable to civilisation in its highest form. But they had this. They 
had wisdom, beauty, happiness, though they had none of our material 
appliances—neither steam, nor railways, nor factories, nor machinery, 
nor coal, nor gas, nor electricity, nor printing presses, nor news- 
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papers, nor underground railways, nor penny post, nor even post- 
cards. And what they fell short of they would not have got by all 
the steam-engines and telegraphs and post-offices on earth. 

Steam and factories, telegraphs, posts, railways, gas, coal, and iron, 
suddenly discharged upon a country as if by a deluge, have their own 
evils that they bring in their train. To cover whole counties with 
squalid buildings, to pile up 100,000 factory chimneys, vomiting 
soot, to fill the air with poisonous vapours till every leaf within ten 
miles is withered, to choke up rivers with putrid refuse, to turn 
tracts as big and once as lovely as the New Forest into arid, noisome 
wastes; cinder-heaps, cesspools, coal-dust, and rubbish—rubbish, 
coal-dust, cesspools, and cinder-heaps, and overhead by day and by 
night a murky pall of smoke—all this is not an heroic achievement, 
if this Black Country is only to serve as a prison yard or workhouse 
yard for the men, women, and children who dwell in it. To bury 
Middlesex and Surrey under miles of flimsy houses, crowd into them 
millions and millions of overworked, underfed, half-taught, and often 

‘squalid men and women ; to turn the silver Thames into the biggest 
sewer recorded in history ; to leave us all to drink the sewerage 
water, to breathe the carbonised air ; to be closed up in a labyrinth 
of dull, sooty, unwholesome streets ; to leave hundreds and thousands 
confined there, with gin, and bad air, and hard work, and low wages, 
breeding contagious diseases, and sinking into despair of soul and 
feebler condition of body ; and then to sing pzans and shout, because 
the ground shakes and the air is shrill with the roar of infinite 
engines and machines, because the blank streets are lit up with garish 
gas-lamps, and more garish electric lamps, and the Post Office 
carries billions of letters, and the railways every day carry 100,000 
persons in and out of the huge factory we call the greatest metropolis 
of the civilised world—this is surely not the last word in civilisation. 
Something like a million of paupers kept year by year from absolute 
starvation by doles; at least another million of poor people on the 
border-line, fluttering between starvation and health, between 
pauperism and independence; not one, but two, or three, or four 
millions of people in these islands struggling on the minimum 
pittance of human comfort and the maximum of human labour ; 
something like twenty millions raised each year by taxation of 
intoxicating liquors; something like 100,000 deaths each year of 
disease distinctly preventible by care and sufficient food, and sanitary 
precaution and due self-restraint ; infants dying off from want of 
good nursing, like flies; families herded together like swine, eating, 
drinking, sleeping, fighting, dying, in the same close and foul den ; 
the kicking to death of wives, the strangling of babies, the drunken- 
ness, the starvation, the mendicancy, the prostitution, the thieving, 
the cheating, the pollution of our vast cities in masses, waves of 
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misery and vice, chaos and neglect—all this counted, not here and 
there in spots and sores (assuch things in human society always will 
be), but in areas larger than the entire London of Elizabeth, masses 
of population equal to the entire English people of her age. I will 
sum it up in words not my own, but written the other day by one of 
our best and most acute living teachers, who says— Our present 
type of society is in many respects one of the most horrible that has 
ever existed in the world’s history—boundless luxury and self- 
indulgence at one end of the scale, and at the other a condition of 
life as cruel as that of a Roman slave, and more degraded than that 
of a South Sea islander.” Such is another refrain to the cantata of 
the nineteenth century, and its magnificent achievements in industry, 
science, and art. 

What is the good of carrying millions of people through the 
bowels of the earth, and at fifty miles an hour, if millions of working 
people are forced to live in dreary, bleak suburbs, miles and miles 
away from all the freshness of the country, and away miles and miles 
even from the life and intelligence of cities? What is the good of 
ships like moving towns, that cross the Atlantic in a week, and are 
as gorgeous within as palaces, if they sweep millions of our poor who 
find nothing but starvation at home? What is the use of electric 
lamps, and telephones and telegraphs, newspapers by millions, letters 
by billions, if sempstresses stitching their fingers to the bone can 
hardly earn fourpence by making a shirt, and many a man and 
woman is glad of a shilling for twelve hours’ work? What do we 
all gain if in covering our land with factories and steam-engines we 
are covering it also with want and wretchedness? And if we can 
make a shirt for a penny and a coat for sixpence, and bring bread 
from every market on the planet, what do we gain if they who make 
the coat and the shirt lead the lives of galley slaves, and eat their 
bread in tears and despair, disease and filth ? 

We are all in the habit of measuring success by products, whilst 
the point is, how are the products consumed, and by whom, and 
what sort of lives are passed by the producers? So far as mechanical 
improvements pour more wealth into the lap of the wealthy, more 
luxury into the lives of the luxurious, and give a fresh turn to the 
screw which presses on the lives of the poor; so far as our inventions 
double and treble the power of the rich, and double and treble the 
helplessness of the poor, giving to him that hath, and taking away from 
him that hath not even that which he has,—so far these great material 
appliances of life directly tend to lower civilisation, retard it, distort 
and deprave it. And they do this, so far as we spend the most of 
our time in extending and enjoying these appliances, and very little 
time in preparing for the new conditions of life they impose on us, 
and in remedying the horrors that they bring in their train. 
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It may be said that there is no necessary connection between great 
mechanical improvements and these social diseases and horrors. 
No necessary connection, perhaps, but there is a plain historical 
connection. Fling upon a people at random a mass of mechanical 
appliances which invite them and force them to transform their 
entire external existence—to turn home work into factory work, 
hand work into machine work, man’s work into child work, country 
life into town life, to have movement, mass, concentration, competi- 
tion, where quiet individual industry had been the habit for twenty 
generations, and these things follow. Wherever the great steam 
system, factory system, unlimited coal, iron, gas, and railway system, 
has claimed a district for its own, there these things are. The Black 
Country and the Coal Country, the Cotton Country, the central cities, 
the great ports, seem to grow these things as certainly as they turn 
their streams into sewers, and their atmosphere into smoke and fog. 
Read Fielding, or Swift, or Chaucer; and, though we find in the 
England of the eighteenth century and the fourteenth century plenty 


_ of brutality, and ignorance, and cruelty, we do not find these huge 


mountains of social disease, which seem inevitable the moment we 
have sudden material changes in life produced by vast mechanical 
discoveries. 

There are thus two ways in which a sudden flood of mechanical 
inventions embarrasses and endangers civilisation in the very act of 
advancing it. Science, philosophy, education, become smothered 
with the volume of materials before they have learned to use them, 
bewildered by the very multitude of their opportunities. Art, 
manners, culture, taste, suffer by the harassing rapidity into which 
life is whirled on from old to new fashion, from old to new interest, 
until the nervous system of the race itself is agitated and weakened 
by the never-ending rattle. Suppose that afew more discoveries yet 
enabled us, like Jules Verne’s heroes, to pass at will like gnomes 
through the centre of the earth, or the depths of the sea, and the 
regions of space, to make a holiday tour to the volcanoes of the moon, 
and the fiery whirlpools of the sun, to take soundings in a comet’s 
tail, and to hold scientific meetings in the nebule of Orion—we 
should seem to one another madmen ; for we should have no common 
point of interest or action, of rest or affection. Rest and fixity are 
essential to thought, to social life, to beauty; and a growing series 
of mechanical inventions making life a string of dissolving views is 
a bar to rest and fixity of any sort. 

And if this restless change weakens the thought, the culture, and 
the habits of those who have leisure or wealth, it degrades and 
oppresses the life of those who labour and suffer, for their old habits 
of life are swept away before their new habits of life are duly 
prepared; and the increased resources of society are found in practice 
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to be increased opportunities for the skilful to make themselves 
masters of the weak. 

But amidst all the dangers of these material appliances flung 
random upon a society unprepared for them, let us beware how we 
join in the impatience which protests that we are better without 
them. Let Mr. Carlyle pronounce anathemas on steam-engines, and 
Mr. Ruskin seek by the aid of St. George to abolish factories from 
England ; all this is permitted toa man of genius, for all is permitted 
to genius, and it is perhaps a grim way of giving us ample warning. 
But men of practical purpose have a different aim. The railways, 
the factories, the telegraphs, the gas, the electric wonders of all 
kinds, are here. No latter-day sermons or societies of St. George 
can get rid of them, or persuade men to give up what they find so 
enormously convenient. Nay, the case is far stronger than this. 
These things are amongst the most precious achievements of the 
human race, or rather, they will be, when we have learned how to 
use them without all the evils they bring with them. Man, in his 
desperate struggle with the forces of nature, is far too slightly armed 
to dispense with any one of the appliances that the genius of man can 
discover. He needs them all to get nearer to the mystery of the 
world, to furnish his material wants, to raise and beautify his 
personal and social life. There is one way in which they may be 
made a curse, not a blessing, and that is to exaggerate their value, 
to think that new material appliances to life form a truly higher 
life; that a man is ipso facto a nobler being because he can travel a 
thousand miles in twenty-four hours, and hear the words that a man 
is speaking in New York. What has happened to the nineteenth 
century is what happens to a country when a gold-field is suddenly 
discovered, Civilised life for the time seems dancing mad; and 
though men will give a hundred dollars for a glass of champagne, 
degradation and want are commoner even than nuggets. It is 
significant that the most powerful pictures of degradation which the 
American continent has produced were drawn in the Western gold- 
fields, and the most serious scheme of modern communism has been 
thought out in the same ground. But the nugget (the sudden 
acquisition of vast material resources) makes havoc in London and 
Manchester as much as in San Francisco or Melbourne. It does 
not follow, as some prophets tell us, that gold is not a useful metal ; 
only we may buy gold too dear. 

Society, to use Mr. Herbert Spencer’s profound suggestion, is a 
continual action and reaction between the forces that divide it into 
new forms of life, and those which reunite these new forms in 
harmony. Or, to use Comte’s still more abstract theory, society is 
the result of the equilibrium between progress and order, or new 
phases and old types. But in an age of sudden material expansion, 
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the forces that drive on the new phases in special lines are abnor- 
mally raised to fever heat, whilst those which in ordinary times are 
active to preserve the type are routed, abashed, and bewildered. 
In the long run the course of Order will rally again; but for the 
moment it is asked to do its work in what is something like an 
invasion or an earthquake. We have hardly yet got so far as to 
recognise that the sudden acquisition of vast material resources is 
not only a great boon to humanity, but also a tremendous moral, social, 
and even physical and intellectual experiment. Society is a most 
subtle organization ; and we are apt to lose sight of the fact that an 
unlimited supply of steam power, or electric power, is not necessarily 
pure gain. The progress achieved in the external conditions of life 
within the last hundred years is no doubt greater than any recorded 
in human history. It is obvious that other kinds of progress have 
advanced at no such express speed. But, until all kinds of human 
energy get into more harmonious proportion, cantatas to the nine- 
teenth century will continue to pall upon the impartial mind. 
Socially, morally, and intellectually speaking, an era of extra- 
ordinary changes is an age that has cast on it quite exceptional 
duties. A child might as well play with a steam-engine or an 
electric machine, as we could prudently accept our material triumphs 
with a mere “rest and be thankful.” To decry steam and electricity, 
inventions and products, is hardly more foolish than to deny the 
price which civilisation itself has to pay for the use of them. There 
are forces at work now, forces more unwearied than steam, and 
brighter than the electric arc, to rehumanise the dehumanised 
members of society ; to assert the old immutable truths; to appeal 
to the old indestructible instinct; to recall beauty; forces yearning 
for rest, grace, and harmony; rallying all that is organic in man’s 
social nature, and proclaiming the value of spiritual life over 
material life. But there never was a century in human history 
when these forces hada field so vast before them, or issues so 
momentous on their failure or their success. There never was an 
age when the need was so urgent for synthetic habits of thought, 
systematic education, and a common moral and religious faith. 
There is much to show that our better genius is awakened to the 
task. Stupefied with smoke, and stunned with steam-whistles, there 
was a moment when the century listened with equanimity to the 
vulgarest of its flatterers. But if Machinery were really its last 
word, we should all be rushing violently down a steep place, like 
the herd of swine. FREDERIC HARRISON. 
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History scarcely furnishes another instance of a political propaganda 
so steadfast and persevering as that which France has prosecuted in 
Syria for upwards of ten centuries. Dynasties have passed away, 
violent revolutions have shattered and reconstituted her social fabric, 
but, under the most diverse forms of Government, French policy in 
Syria has always remained true to its traditions. From the shadowy 
time when Charlemagne dispatched a special mission to the court of 
Khalif Haroun-el-Rashid at Bagdad and commended to his paternal 
solicitude, the Christians of Mount Lebanon and of the Holy Places, 
down to the present day, the rulers of France have never ceased to claim 
a preponderating influence over the destinies of Syria. The existence 
in the Lebanon of a small but compact community in union with the 
See of Rome first gave the French Kings, as eldest sons of the 
Church, an opportunity of extending to a section of the Syrian 
populations a protection, sometimes material, more often sentimental, 
but always powerful for the proniotion of French interests, Even 
in the Middle Ages, when Syria was the common battle-field of 
Christendom against the Infidels, and Christian princes were sup- 
posed to have merged their differences and separate interests in the 
sacred cause of the Cross, religious enthusiasm never allowed the 
French to forget the more selfish requirements of a distinctly national 
policy. Thus, St. Louis, after enrolling under his standards some 
forty thousand Christian Mountaineers, was pleased to reward them 
for their devotion by granting to the Maronites of Mount Lebanon 
a solemn charter in which they were declared to form part of the 
French nation. Francis I., Henry IV., Louis XIV., Louis XV. 
availed themselves of various opportunities to draw closer the bonds 
which were regarded as uniting the Maronite nation to the “ mother 
country.” The Convention, at the very moment when at home it 
was hurrying the priests and the noblesse to the scaffold, enjoined 
upon its agents te continue to the princes and clergy of the Maronite 
nation the same protection which they had hitherto enjoyed, and 
Bonaparte, whilst laying siege to Acre, sent his secretary to greet 
the Maronites “as French citizens from time immemorial.” The 
policy of Louis Philippe and Napoleon III. scarcely needs to be 
recalled, for it belongs to contemporary history. Through all its 
various phases, it was but the logical and consistent development 
of the policy bequeathed to them by their predecessors, and its 
central object was, as theirs had also been, to secure a strong footing 
for French influence in Syria by strengthening the position of their 
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Maronite protégés, and by helping them, if possible, to establish their 
absolute supremacy in the Mountain. At one moment it indeed 
seemed as if this object were on the eve of being attained. Taking 
advantage of the outburst of universal indignation which the first 
news of the terrible events of 1860 provoked throughout Europe, 
the French landed an army of occupation in Syria ; an International 
Commission assembled at Beyrout to frame a special constitution for 
the Lebanon which should preserve it from a recurrence of the dis- 
orders fostered or tolerated by Turkish apathy and misrule; and the 
majority of the Powers appeared inclined to recognise in the atrocities 
committed upon the Maronites a sufficient plea for granting to them 
the political supremacy, their claim to which was in reality the 
original cause of strife and of all the sanguinary excesses that had 
ensued. In what spirit and to what ends that supremacy, if granted, 
would then have been used, was but too clearly indicated by the 


‘lengthy proscription lists drawn up by the Maronite bishops, who did 


not hesitate to demand in cold blood the extermination of well-nigh 


-every adult male of the Druse race in the Lebanon. The ability and 


energy of Lord Dufferin, to whom the delicate task had been com- 
mitted of representing England on the International Commission, 
were mainly instrumental in restoring the share of responsibility for 
past events, which was shown by a closer examination of the facts to 
lie with the Maronites themselves, and in defeating a policy of mere 
retaliation which would only have substituted one form of oppression 
for another. 

Though, thanks in a great measure to Lord Dufferin’s exer- 
tions and to the determined attitude of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, the new order of things which the Great Powers finally 
established secured a wholesome equilibrium between the different 
communities of the Lebanon, the Maronites never accepted as final 
the defeat inflicted upon their more ambitious designs. Nowhere 
does such prestige attach to brute force as in the East, and the 
memory of the French occupation continued to impress the Oriental 
imagination of the Syrians with the power of France, long after the 
last of her soldiers had quitted Syrian soil. So long as French 
influence was paramount, the Maronites were bound not to abandon 
the realisation of their hopes, nor did French diplomacy show itself 
concerned to discourage them. The war of 1870, and consequent 
effacement of France, materially altered the aspect of affairs, and 
French influence in Syria steadily declined until, in the summer of 
1878, an incident occurred which seemed destined to mark its final 
extinction. A turbulent Maronite prelate, who openly incited his 
flock to rebellion and civil war, was ignominiously arrested by orders 
of the Governor-General of the Lebanon in his residence at Deir el 
Kamr, and conveyed in exile to Jerusalem. Such an event was 
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unparalleled in the history of the Mountain, and yet the French 
Consulate wasdumb! That the French Government was temporarily 
crippled by internal difficulties; that its councils were swayed by 
ultramontane advisers, who viewed with secret satisfaction the humi- 
liation of a community, which, though in union with the Roman 
see, persisted in retaining its own rites and institutions, were con- 
siderations upon which the Maronites never stayed to ponder. It 
was sufficient for them to know that it had given its consent to so 
scandalous an outrage upon one of their anointed leaders. The 
inference was clear: France had abandoned the traditions of her 
former policy, and for the Maronites there was no further use in 
attempting to lean upon a broken reed. With more haste than 
decorum they proceeded to carry cheir allegiance to the door of every 
Consulate in Beyrout, even to that of Germany. Their overtures, 
however, fell upon deaf ears; instead of thanks, they reaped only a 
harvest of seasonable, but exceedingly unpalatable advice, and they 
were fain to vent their vexation in idle lamentations over the deca- 
dence of the great nation. Their lamentations might well indeed 
have been spared, for France had no intention of abandoning the 
traditions of her “historical mission” in Syria. A few months 
had scarcely elapsed, and already the French Government, feeling 
more secure at home, was ready to resume a more active policy 
abroad. Its first step was to obtain permission for Bishop Bustany 
to return to his diocese, and, some balm having thus been poured on 
their wounded amour-propre, the Maronites humbly craved forgive- 
ness for their past vagaries and were welcomed back with much 
rejoicing into the bosom of “the mother country.” 

We must now cast a glance at the transformation which the 
general policy of France had in the meanwhile undergone, and which 
could not but modify also her action in Syria. Hitherto, the 
Republic had never been able to shake off permanently the ultra- 
montane influences which had been paramount under former régimes. 
But, upon the fall of Marshal Macmahon, a radical change ensued. 
A party came into power which had adopted as its motto: L’ennemi, 
eest le cléricalisme, and the war which it had undertaken to wage 
against clericalism became the central feature of its home policy. 
If the Government which issued the decrees of July continued to 
subsidize French clerical establishments in Syria, it could no longer 
be because they were clerical, but because, in spite of their being 
clerical, they were valuable vehicles of French culture and of French 
influence. If it still encouraged the aspirations and intrigues of the 
Maronites, if was no longer because they were the chief Syrian 
community in union with Holy Church, but because, though allied 
to the Church, their religious allegiance was tempered by their 
political dependence upon France. Moreover, if the French Govern- 
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ment was unwilling to consider the clerical colour of its protégés as 
a disqualification for further support, it was resolved in future not 
to support them to the exclusion of all other elements. For the new 
political game upon which France was about to venture, she required 
to have other counters in her hands. Her financial and military 
resources had gradually recovered from the disastrous consequences 
of the German War, and with the consciousness of returning strength, 
there had returned also something of the old restlessness and spirit 
of aggrandisement. At the Congress of Berlin Prince Bismarck, 
with the keen foresight which characterizes his political combinations, 
anticipated the revival of this restlessness, and accordingly prepared 
for it an outlet which should not endanger the relations of the two 
countries. The German Chancellor pointed significantly to the 
southern shores of the Mediterranean as affording an open field for 
French activity ; his insidious overtures fell upon willing ears, and 
as soon as France found herself relieved from the pressure of internal 
difficulties, the Tunisian expedition became only a question of time 


‘and opportunity. Among the contingencies which had to be guarded 


against in view of this contemplated action, was that of active resis- 
tance on the part of the Sultan, who might not be disposed to 
relinquish his sovereign rights over the Regency in deference to the 
subtle arguments of the Quai d’Orsay. The emergency, though 
improbable, was one which it was necessary to be prepared to meet, 
and it is not unnatural that this consideration should have led the 
French to give renewed attention to Syria as furnishing materials 
wherewith to spring a dangerous countermine upon the Porte, should 
the latter have been inchitied, or encouraged, to resent their interven- 
tion in Tunis by other than diplomatic protests. The Turkish Minister 
who pleaded with Mr. Goschen in extenuation of Turkish mis- 
government that there were nineteen Irelands in the Ottoman 
Empire, might have added that half-a-dozen of them were to be 
found in Syria alone. Besides the Christian populations of various 
sects, Latin and Orthodox, between whom and the Porte it is 
needless to say that no love is lost, there are three warlike com- 
munities, the Druses, the Ansariyehs, and the Metawilehs, whose 
dissidence from Musulman orthodoxy only enhances their bitter 
hostility against Turkish rule, while even amongst the most fervent 
Sunnites of Damascus, the fourth holiest city of e/ Islam, there may 
be traced a growing repugnance to the domination of an alien race 
and to the supremacy of an alien kaliph. A skilful manipulation of 
these different elements of rebellion might enable a hostile Power to 
kindle at a given moment in Syria a conflagration with which the 
whole resources of the Ottoman Empire would scarcely be able to cope. 

It was under these circumstances that M. de Torcy, the Military 
Attaché to the French Embassy in Constantinople, was instructed in 
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the spring of 1880 to proceed on a special and secret mission to 
Syria. The French Government persistently denied that any 
political character could be attributed to M. de Torcy’s journey ; but 
the accuracy of the information which the Porte at the time possessed 
regarding its real objects has since been amply confirmed by the 
indiscretion of M. Pélagaud, a French savant who happened to be 
then travelling in the same region on a scientific mission. In the 
account of his expedition published by the Nouvelle Revue’ M. Péla- 
gaud formally expresses his thanks for having been allowed to join 
company with M. Torey, “whom. the French Government had 
entrusted with an important political mission,” and his narrative is 
full of curious episodes illustrating the official character of ‘the 
French envoy’s” progress through the Northern Lebanon. But, if 
M. Pélagaud was welcome to take his share of the demonstrations of 
the Maronites in honour of the French representative, it is doubtful 
whether he would have been admitted to witness M. de Torcy’s more 
mysterious proceedings in other parts of the country. That gentleman 
had another mission to fulfil than to provoke noisy protestations of 
devotion from the traditional protégés of France. The Maronite Moun- 
tain was henceforward only to serye as a basis from which to extend 
operations among Metawilehs, Druses, Ansariyehs, Arabs—in fact 
among every section of the population whose disaffection might be 
turned to profitable account, when the proper moment arrived. 
The work which M. de Torcy initiated has been continued with 
unremitting energy by the French consular agents, and several inci- 
dents have already occurred within the last year to show that these 
efforts have not been unattended with success, and may at a given 
moment lead to very grave results. The only quarter, indeed, 
where French diplomacy met with a rebuff was, as might have 
been expected, from the Druses. The memory of the events of 1860 
is still too fresh in their recollection ; the implacable hostility of the 
French Commissioner and military authorities who inspired or 
supported the demands of Maronite vindictiveness, have not yet been 
forgotten, and neither in the Lebanon nor in the Hauran did M. de 
Torcy’s overtures meet with any response but the cold courtesy with 
which the Druse seldom fails to treat even his most inveterate foe. 
In other directions, however, French activity has been better re- 
warded. 

North and south of the Lebanon proper there extend in either 
direction ranges of hills and mountains forming a combination of the 
central massif and of the barrier which it raises between the sea- 
board and the interior of Syria. Less lofty than the Lebanon, they 
present. nearly the same natural features: small plateaux perched 
high up the mountain-side, deep and narrow valleys sunk between 


(1) Nouvelle Revue, Oct. 15, and Nov. 1, 1881. Une mission scientifique en Syrie. 
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precipitous cliffs, huge spurs thrown out like buttresses from the 
main ridge, which runs parallel with the coast. Amid these rocky 
fastnesses dwell the wild and warlike tribes of the Ansariyeh and 
Metawileh. The former, numbering from 250,000 to 300,000 souls, 
occupy the Gebel Ansariyeh and the Ghiaour Dagh from Tripoli 
northwards to beyond Alexandretta. The latter, though they may be 
met with in scattered groups as far north as Baalbec and Homs, are 
chiefly congregated in the hills above Sidon, Tyre, and Acre, in the 
Merdj Ayoun and B’lad Bsharrah, where they form a compact popu- 
lation nearly 100,000 strong. These two nations are separated 
from each other by Mount Lebanon, where the Maronites, number- 
ing some 250,000, enjoy a considerable numerical preponderance. 
Metawilehs, Maronites, Ansariyehs, together, command almost every 
important pass between the Mediterranean and the interior, and any 
foreign power which, in case of military operations, could rely upon 
their moral and material support, would find itself in a position of 
transcendent advantage. Among the Maronites French influence 


- has long been paramount, and there is every indication that it has 


also succeeded in securing now a firm footing among the Ansariyehs 
and Metawilehs. Nor is thisto be wondered at, for the overtures of 
French diplomacy could not have been better timed. 

Thanks to the natural strength of the mountainous regions which 
they inhabit, and to the inherent weakness of the central Government, 
these tribes have hitherto successfully defied all efforts to reduce 
them into more than nominal subjection. Both with regard to 
taxation and military service they have from time immemorial 
enjoyed immunities which the representatives of the Sultan have 
been powerless to destroy, and, in order to preserve even a shadow of 
authority, the Porte has often been compelled to recognise the real 
supremacy of the tribal chiefs, by investing them with official rank. 
Now and then some energetic Vali has sent a military force to subdue 
them to the common yoke; but after a few desultory skirmishes and 
a little idle pillaging, the troops almost invariably returned baffled, 
if not defeated, by a foe who appeared to be ubiquitous, yet always 
eluded their grasp amid the labyrinths of his native rocks. Of late, 
however, the arms of precision and long range introduced into the 
Turkish army, and the adoption of different tactics, have given the 
regular troops an advantage which the mountaineers are too well 
aware of not to look forward with apprehension to the day when the 
Porte may have leisure as well as means to enforce its rule upon 
them. The military subjection of the Hauran, where the Druses 
had hitherto preserved a similar autonomy, has been a warning for 
the other semi-independent nations of Syria, and each one dreads 
lest its own turn should come next. With this sword of Damocles 
suspended over their necks, it was only natural that they should 
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throw themselves into the arms of the first power that offered to 
support them against Turkish aggression, and upon that basis the 
French agents had little difficulty in establishing intimate relations 
with the chiefs, both of the Ansariyehs and Metawilehs. 

Some authorities claim to have recognised in the Ansariyehs the 
direct descendants of the ancient population of Syria, and there are 
many features in their religious tenets which seem to justify this 
opinion. Underlying a confused mass of doctrines borrowed from 
Christian and Mahommedan sources, the survival of Pheenician tradi- 
tions may still be traced in the! belief of a dual principle, in the 
worship of the powers of generation, and in other practices which 
vividly recall the cult of Baal and of Ashtera. But, as among their 
forefathers, so also among the Ansariyehs of the present day, the 
knowledge of the arcana, which form, as it were, the kernel of their 
religion, is only vouchsafed to a chosen few. The vulgar masses are 
kept in darkness, partly because of their own incompetency to 
appreciate the light, and partly in order to insure the secrecy 
which for many centuries was absolutely indispensable to the safety 
and very existence of the nation. The knowledge which is thus. 
vested in the priestly caste lends a peculiar authority to its voice, 
and, as the Ansariyehs themselves say, their tribal chiefs are the 
arm of the nation, but their spiritual sheiks are the head which 
inspires and directs its destinies. Among the latter there is none 
more revered, none more powerful, than the Sheik Ibrahim Djeleileh, 
who resides near Swedieh, at the mouth of the Orontes. In July 
last this holy personage dispatched confidential emissaries through- 
out the Ansariyeh country to collect the signatures of his co- 
religionists for a petition, of which the details were of too important 
a nature to be prematurely divulged, but which he asserted was 
destined to promote the highest interests of the nation, and to secure 
it permanently against Turkish aggression. Such an invitation from 
such a quarter was equivalent to an order. The form was brought 
back covered with the seals of all the most influential Ansariyeh 
chieftains, and it was forthwith filled up with a dutiful petition to 
the President of the French Republic, laying the lives and property 
of the Ansariyeh nation at his feet, and praying him to take them 
under the protection of France, whose beneficent influence had so 
often made itself felt for the welfare of the populations of Syria. 
The negotiations, however, notwithstanding the secrecy with which 
they were carried on, came to the ears of the Vali of Aleppo, and 
one night in the middle of September a troop of Zaptiehs suddenly 
surrounded the sheik’s house at Swedieh, and carried him off a 
prisoner to Aleppo. After a short detention in honourable confine- 
ment at the seat of the Vilayet, he was sent down under a strong 
escort to Alexandretta, and conveyed by sea to Acre, where he was 
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cast into the dungeons of the old fortress. But, instead of spreading 
dismay amongst his followers, the sheik’s arrest was looked upon as 
the most signal justification of the momentous step which he had 
taken on behalf of the nation, and a French traveller, who shortly 
afterwards happened to pass through the Ansariyeh country, found 
himself the object of unexpected ovations, which, not being behind 
the scenes of French diplomacy, he was quite at a loss to account for. 

In the southern portion of the Ansariyeh Mountains the French 
appear to have secured a no less influential ally. Five-and-twenty 
years ago, Ismail Khair Bey was the chief of the Motaora, one of the 
most powerful of Ansariyeh tribes. His ability and wealth had 
enabled him to acquire almost supreme authority over the whole 
nation, and his threatening attitude during the Crimean War com- 
pelled the Government to purchase his temporary allegiance by 
appointing him Caimacam of Safita. As soon, however, as the war 
was over, an expedition was dispatched against him, but it met with 
serious reverses, and was only saved from total discomfiture by the 


‘treachery of a relative of Ismail Bay, Sheik Aly Shelleh, of the 


Roshaouni tribe, who murdered the dreaded chieftain in his own 
house, and sent his head into the Turkish camp. Ismail Bey left a 
son, Sheik Hawash, an intelligent and enterprising youth, who 
swore to avenge his father’s blood. Although much of his father’s 
wealth was confiscated and plundered at his death, Hawash has 
succeeded little by little in regaining a great part of it, while his 
daring spirit and noble presence, no less than his early misfortunes, 
have made him a hero in the eyes of his own people. Cunning, in 
the East, is the proper complement of valour, and, dissembling his 
resentment, Hawash has not disdained to court the favour of the 
Turkish authorities. He has spent a great deal of his time in 
Damascus, where he has gained or bought numerous friends among 
the official circles of the Vilayet. One of the objects of his ambi- 
tious designs was to re-enter in triumph his father’s former residence 
at Safita, and for this purpose he endeavoured for many years to 
secure his appointment to that Caimacamlik. He seemed on the 
point of grasping the coveted post, when, towards the same time that 
Sheik Ibrahim Djeleileh was arrested at Swedieh, the Government 
at Damascus obtained conclusive evidence that Hawash had entered 
into relations with French agents, which threw considerable doubts 
upon his loyalty to the Porte. Warned of impending danger, he 
fled from Damascus to his mountain home in time to escape sharing 
Sheik Ibrahim’s fate. The Turks, unable to frighten or to coax 
him out of his native strongholds, resorted to their favourite system 
in such cases of fighting by proxy. Every effort was made to under- 
mine his influence by stimulating the hostility of rival chiefs, and 
these endeavours were attended in November with sanguinary con- 
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sequences. Sheik Ali Shelleh, between whom and Hawash there of 
course exists the deadliest blood feud, succeeded in raising against 
the Motaoras the neighbouring tribes of the Khayatin, the Rosslan 
and the Roshaouni. But Hawash was beforehand with him. Making 
a sudden raid into the Safita territory with a large body of his 
Motaoras, he burnt three villages, Tuffaheh, Djneineh, and Khrabs, 
and surprised his foes, killing some two hundred of them. Ali 
Shelleh himself had a narrow escape, and he fled to Tripoli to 
implore the assistance of the authorities. The three Mutessarifs of 
Hamah, Lattakieh, and Tripoli, received orders from Damascus to 
proceed forthwith to Safita with a detachment of regular troops, and 
at their approach Hawash retired into his mountain retreat. He was 
then summoned by the three Governors to appear before them at 
Safita, but this invitation he declined point-blank, declaring that 
he would rather die than set foot in the town where his father had 
been foully murdered except as an avenger. He at the same time 
stated his readiness to meet them at Za’ara, in the Kala’at-el- 
Hussein district. The tryst was accordingly changed to the latter 
place, and every preparation made to arrest the turbulent chieftain. 
But when he appeared attended by a small army of retainers, and 
his tribesmen were observed hovering about the hills around, the 
hearts of the three Mutessarifs quailed within them, and Hawash 
was allowed once more to retire unmolested, after going through the 
empty form of signing the Seneda, or promise to keep the peace. 
This incident has naturally only increased his prestige. The 
weakness of the authorities is ascribed to the fear of French inter- 
ference, and, with the exception of Ali Shelleh’s own tribe, all the 
others have rallied round the triumphant chieftain, whom the pro- 
tection of a great Power, no less than his own exploits, has marked 
out to be the leader of the nation. 

Nor has the activity of the French agents been less successful in 
the South among the Metawilehs. Shiites of the strictest order, the 
Metawilehs enjoy considerable prestige throughout the Shiite world, 
as numbering in their midst the reputedly authentic descendants of 
Hassan and Hussein, the sons of Ali and grandsons of the Prophet. 
It is almost superfluous to add that they hate the Sunnite Turks with 
a holy and bitter hatred. Ever since M. de Torcy’s visit to Syria, 
active negotiations had been carried on between the French Consular 
Agents and the most powerful of the Metawileh chieftains ; but it 
was only in November last that their purpose was embodied in a 
definite shape. Early in that month, M. Patrimonio, the French 
Consul-General in Syria, proceeded on board a gunboat to Sidon and 
landed there during the festival of Bairam. Accompanied by the 
captain of the man-of-war and the French Vice-Consul, he proceeded 
to the residence of Hadji Hussein Ossairan, the most influential 
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among the Metawileh chieftains, at whose house the business of the 
nation is generally transacted. Some thirty other chiefs had been sum- 
moned from the adjoining districts to meet the French representative, 
who remained for several hours in close conference with them. The 
chiefs were questioned at length upon their relations with the 
Turkish authorities and invited to set forth their grievances, and, on 
leaving, M. Patrimonio expressed a hope that the day was not far 
distant when the sons of France would land once more on the coast 
of Syria and help them to throw off the foreign yoke and obtain 
an autonomy similar to that for which the Lebanon was already in- 
debted to French generosity and valour. On the following day, 
Hadji Hussein Ossairan and Shebib Bey, the chief of the Hassanides, 
proceeded together with M. Patrimonio on board the gunboat to Tyre, 
where another patriotic conclave was held, at which the Consul- 
General again held out the same hopes of French intervention. On 
the 24th of November M. Patrimonio again passed through Sidon 
on his return journey to Beyrout, and was presented with a petition 


. signed by all the Metawileh chiefs formally requesting the protec- 


tion of the French Republic. Taken in connection with these facts, 
the establishment by the French Foreign Office of highly-paid political 
Vice-Consulates at Hama and at Caiffa, on the borders respectively of 
the Ansariyeh and Metawileh regions, acquires peculiar significance, 
for, apart from the necessities of a political propaganda, there is no 
apparent reason for the supersession of the unpaid commercial Vice- 
Consulates which had hitherto been found sufficient. 

But, if France has lately for the first time been seeking to extend 
her influence beyond the immediate confines of the Lebanon, she has 
not been induced thereby to neglect her old allies in the Mountain. 
Further grants, amounting in the aggregate to upwards of £2,000 
per annum, have been made by the Government in support of the 
French and native Catholic educational establishments. If French 
activity assumed no more objectionable shape than the promotion of 
public instruction, there would be no cause to deprecate its extension. 
Unfortunately, that is not the case. One of the most beneficial effects 
of Bishop Bustany’s exile in 1878 was to break up the Maronites 
into two distinct parties ; the one inclined to accept, at least for the 
present, the existing order of things in the Mountain, and to abstain 
from prosecuting a sterile agitation ; the other advocating persistent 
resistance, passive, if needs must, active, if possible. The Patriarch, 
a man of enlightened views, was disposed to support a conciliatory 
policy, and for a time the moderate party appeared likely to prevail. 
But the French Consulate viewed this movement with disfavour. 
At its instigation, the Patriarch was induced last spring to call 
together a general meeting of the bishops and leaders of the nation 
for the purpose of healing the breach between the two parties and of 
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drawing up a common programme. Thanks to the French influence 
which backed it, the party of action scored an easy victory, and im- 
posed its policy upon the better sense of a considerable section of the 
community. Since then, a violent crusade has been organized against 
Rustem Pasha, whose second term of government expires this year, 
and whose reappointment they are determined to oppose. The even- 
handed justice which His Excellency has dealt out to all sections 
and parties during his ten years’ government in the Mountain has 
earned him no thanks at the hands of the Maronites. For a strict 
observance of the réglement instituted by the Powers has proved 
the one insurmountable obstacle to the realisation of their dreams of 
preponderance. Rustem Pasha’s reappointment would mean a fresh 
postponement for another five years of the designs which they have 
never ceased to harbour; and though their repeated and persistent 
attempts to obtain his dismissal have met only with as many rebuffs, 
they are sanguine that with the help of France they may now secure 
his supersession by some more pliable instrument. Their chosen 
candidate is Nasri Bey, the son of the late Franco Pasha, who, as 
second Governor-General of the Lebanon, was a mere puppet in the 
hands of the Maronite clergy. But it may be hoped that the good 
sense of the other Powers will frustrate an intrigue, the success of 
which would endanger the peace and prosperity of the one bright 
spot in the length and breadth of the Ottoman Empire. From 1860 
to the present day, the policy of the British Government has been to 
protect the Druse and orthodox communities of the Lebanon against 
the encroachments of Maronite ambition, and thus to secure the 
equal rights of the various sections of the population. Twenty years’ 
experience has shown the wisdom of that policy, and all those 
interested in the welfare of the Mountain must hope that no 
sentimental deference to the wishes of a friendly neighbour will 
induce England to abandon it. 

How far the French have succeeded in establishing relations with 
the secret societies with which Syria appears to be honeycombed for 
the promotion of a Panarabic movement, it is difficult to ascertain ; 
but there is no doubt that French activity throughout the country 
has attained proportions which may well cause anxiety at 
Constantinople. What its ultimate consequences may be, it is yet 
too early to predict ; but what the objects are towards which it is 
directed is clearly indicated by M. de Torcy’s travelling companion. 
“The West of the Mediterranean already belongs to us; through 
Syria we possess rights over the East which date back for centuries ; 
all we require is to preserve and to strengthen them. This is all 
the more important that the force of circumstances already seriously 
threatens our former commercial preponderance. The opening of 
the St. Gothard tunnel will deal a fatal blow to Marseilles. On the 
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other hand, as soon.as the railway system of central Europe is 
completed, the Pirzeus and Volo will become tie great ports of the 
Mediterranean. Marseilles will wake up one day to find herself 
ruined beyond all hope of recovery. By establishing ourselves 
firmly in Syria, we shall on the contrary keep the Eastern basin of 
the Mediterranean for ourselves. . . What have we therefore got to 
do? We must know how to turn to account a position which our fore- 
fathers have bequeathed to us; we must busy ourselves with Syria, 
from Mount Carmel to the Taurus, so as to leave no place in it for 
others. Politically, we must draw up and impose upon the Porte a 
scheme of reforms as other Powers have done for other provinces less 
deserving of interest; we must found schools in the smallest 
villages . . .; we must respect the beliefs and forms of worship of 
every section of the population, Maronite, Metawileh, Druse, 
Orthodox, &..... Commercially, we must encourage public 
enterprises, works of public utility, roads, harbours, railways, 
irrigation, &c.; more especially we must ourselves go to Syria, 


- carrying with us our wealth, our intelligence, our activity. Thus 


we shall take root in the country and render ourselves indispensable. 
Then when the day, already near at hand, for the partition of the 
Ottoman Empire has arrived, we shall be able to speak with 
authority, to erect Palestine into a religious principality under the 
protectorate of the European Powers, and to annex for ourselves, 
under one form or another, Syria proper from Carmel to the Taurus, 
from the Mediterranean to the Euphrates, where millions of really 
French hearts already beat for the great mother country in the 
West.” 


M. VALENTINE CHIROL. 


Beyrovt, January, 1882. 








EMILE ZOLA. 


In the autumn of 1879 Paris was covered with yellow posters, bearing, 
in huge black letters, the word Nana. Everywhere Nana met one—on 
the walls, in the newspapers, on the boards which cover the backs and 
breasts of the unfortunate race of “sandwich men.” Even in the 
shops of dealers in cigars the ends of the flexible pipes of india-rubber 
which supply smokers with the sacred gift of fire were covered with 
inscriptions to this effect—Lises Nana! Nana!! Nana!!! M. Zola 
has said about the friends of M. Victor Hugo, that they are well 
skilled in the art of the puff preliminary. It was evident that the 
publishers of M. Zola himself were not unlearned in this art. Stimu- 
lated by the orgies of advertisements which heralded Nana, I cherished 
the ambition to write a critical essay on the author of ZL’ Assommoir 
and his works. No such study, I believe, existed then in English. 
Our country is left behind in what M. Zola calls the march of the 
great literary movement. The Russians have composed volumes on 
M. Zola. The Italians have produced, so M. Paul Alexis informs us 
in his recent biography of M. Zola, no less than fifteen works con- 
secrated to his genius. He is relished in Denmark and Norway. 
M. de Sanctis has lectured on his novels at Naples. In Hol- 
land, Dutch professors have written volumes on M. Zola; and 
learned Germany has contributed freely to the new science of 
Zolaology. Spain is not altogether inert; America has purchased 
- 100,000 volumes of a crude translation of Nana. England alone 
holds aloof from this vast movement. The cause of our isolation 
is only too obvious. Our unfortunate Puritanism, alas! prevents 
us from understanding M. Zola and the joys of naturalisme. I 
feared that it would be so as soon as I began the serious study of 
M. Zola’s productions. 

One had not read many of M. Zola’s novels before it became quite 
manifest that the English public would never take with pleasure 
to their author. ‘“ Moi, je suis malade! Ce Zola me rend positivement 
malade!”——M. Sarcey is reported to have exclaimed at the first night 
of M. Zola’s play, Thérése Raquin. The English reader was certain 
to share the sensations of M. Sarcey, whose “sturdy good sense” has 
been praised by M. Zola himself. A minute critical study of Nana 
and La Curée is impossible in English. But it is not impossible to 
indicate and criticize M. Zola’s literary ideas, which now make so 
much stir ; to describe his method ; to trace the history of his success ; 
and even to point out certain qualities of real value, certain passages 
of distinction and of beauty in his romances. M. Paul Alexis has 
made this task comparatively easy by publishing his Emile Zola: 
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Notes d’un Ami. M. Alexis is one of several comparatively young 
writers who surround and worship M. Zola in his country house at 
Médan. M. Zola himself once said very hard things about /es illustres 
inconnus who, according to him, surround M. Victor Hugo. The 
poet lives, it seems, in “a little court” of adorers. M. Zola has now 
his own “ little court’ of men who imitate and admire him, and M. 
Paul Alexis is the spokesman of these worshippers. His biography 
of M. Zola is not, perhaps, a diverting book, but it has an interest of 
its own. Most people who write (that is, almost every one nowa- 
days) haveacertain curiosity about the method of authors of distinction. 
This curiosity M. Alexis satisfies. He does more, he enables us to 
estimate the precise value of what M. Zola calls his naturalisme, and 
to appreciate the real worth of all his boasted documents. 

Emile Zola was born on April 2, 1840, at Paris, in the Rue St. 
Joseph, which is close to the Halles, the great central market of the 
town. His father, Frangois Zola, was the son of a Venetian father 
by a Greek mother. After a wandering life Francois Zola settled 


_ in Southern France as an engineer. His later years were entirely 


devoted to the task of supplying Aix with water. He just lived to 
see the beginning of the practical fulfilment of his great design and 
then died, leaving his widow and his son Emile—now a child of 
seven—without adequate provision. During the next ten years 
young Zola remained in Aix, and was educated at the college in that 
town. He was a clever, but not a very industrious boy, with a 
special horror of Latin and Greek. His chief pleasure was to wander 
in the country round Aix; to bathe in the Arc; to go shooting, 
after the manner of Tartarin de Tarascon, in a country where there 
is no game; and to read Alfred de Musset’s poetry in the shade of 
trees or of caves, or in the parlours of rustic inns, The traces of 
this careless and happy life remain in the most agreeable passages 
of M. Zola’s novels. His fancy wanders on the hills again, and 
bathes in the clear pools, in that singular idyll which makes part of 
La Fortune des Rougon. The manners and customs of the good 
people of Aix reappear in the studies of Plassans, the cradle of the 
horrible family of Rougon-Macquart. The arid lands described in 
La Faute de ? Abbé Mouret are the lands of Provence, and the 
Paradou, or Paradise, in which the Abbé reverts to the innocence of 
our first parents, is copied from a neglected park between Aix and 
Roquefavour. 

In 1858 poverty drove the family of Zola out of Aix; they went 
to Paris, and Emile obtained a bourse, or “bursary” as the Scotch 
say, at the Lycée Saint-Louis. Here he lived unhappy and unfriended. 
Like Pendennis of Boniface, M. Zola was “ plucked” in his final 
examination—plucked in literature—nor was he more successful in 
a second attempt to pass. The truth seems to be that M. Zola has 
never had any very wide acquaintance with literature. In one of 
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his critical essays he expresses astonishment at finding Dante 
included among poets of love, and it really seems as if he had never 
heard of the Vita Nuova. His remarks about the style and versifi- 
cation of Homer and Virgil, too, will not permit us to forget his 
early and special horror of Latin and Greek. 

A young man cast adrift in Paris, without money and without a 
degree, is in a pitiable case. It was M. Zola’s case from the end of 
1860 to the beginning of 1862. M. Alexis describes ‘a young man 
shivering in bed—all his wardrobe piled up over his legs, his nose 
and his fingers red with cold—writing something in pencil.” Pro- 
bably the “something ” was his vast epic and cosmogonic poem, La 
Genése. An end of the worst of those days of poverty drew near, and 
M. Zola obtained the place of a clerk in the establishment of M. 
Hachette, the publisher. Here he came in contact with books and 
with men of letters ; and here, between 1862 and 1864, he wrote his 
first volume of short fanciful stories, Contes d Ninon. In these there 
is scarcely a sign of the Zola that was to be, though in Celle qui 
m’aime one may detect his enforced knowledge of strange things in 
the life of the poor; and in the preface there are memories of 
Provence, of the rocks of a dry and thirsty land, the aromatic 
fragrance of myrtle and thyme, the deep green watercourses 
that seam the arid soil. Even in Contes d Ninon the author seems, 
however, to foresee his future, by no means that of an idyllic poet. 
“«T felt a bitter need of what is real : I was weary of dreams, and weary 
of the spring.” But Contes d Ninon had no success, and the next 
twelve years were years of difficulty, and even of that wholesome 
tonic, debt, lauded by George Warrington. In 1865 M. Zola began 
to contribute to the press, and wrote in a Lyons paper the somewhat 
strident and ungracious criticisms which he afterwards published as 
Mes Haines. M. Zola is a warrior from his youth up, and in all his 
criticisms he attacks the theory that Art has a right to select 
pleasant subjects, to reject what is antipathetic, and to produce what 
is agreeable. As early as 1865 he was crying out for documents, for 
science, for analysis, for minute observation in literature. We 
shall presently see, and the spectacle will be amusing enough, what 
M. Zola understands by analysis and by scientific observation. 
In the meantime it must suffice to note that, even in 1865, M. 
Zola was lifting up his testimony, and was dealing faithfully with all 
right-hand backsliders and left-hand fallers-off from the truth as it 
is in experimental, analytic, naturalistic, and scientific literature. 
In 1865, too, M. Zola showed that he had the courage of his convic- 
tions. He published a work which we have not succeeded in obtain- 
ing, La Confession de Claude. So scientific, experimental, and 
naturalistic was this volume, that M. Zola was “ wanted” by the 
police. He therefore left M. Hachette’s establishment, and, as he 
had now made a little reputation for himself, he chose literature as a 
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profession. He wrote for M. Villemessant in L’ Evénement, and made 
a great noise by some criticisms of the Salon. This may be described 
as scandal No. 2, the first of M. Zola’s profitable scandals having been 
caused by La Confession de Claude. His enemies accuse him of aiming 
deliberately at this sort of notoriety, but M. Zola himself regards the 
hostile tumult which his books excite merely as part of the martyr- 
dom of genius. Balzac, he says, was “stoned and crucified comme 
le messie de la grande école du naturalisme.”” M. Zola does not shrink 
from sharing the martyrdom of Balzac, saint and confessor. 

We need not linger over M. Zola’s fortunes as a journalist, nor 
attempt to exhume novels like Les Mystéres de Marseille. We now 
arrive at the date of M. Zola’s first serious and laborious work, Thérése 
Raquin, finished in 1867. The story was suggested by a review 
which M. Zola wrote of La Vénus de Gordes, In that edifying work 
a wife and her lover kill the husband, and are tried for their crime. 
In his review M. Zola suggested that it would have been a happier 
thought to make the crime escape the justice of men, and find its 

punishment in the remorse of the guilty pair, for ever united, and 
“never to be “delivered from the body of this death.’’ The idea has 
been cleverly used by Gaboriau in Le Crime d’Orcival, but M. Zola 
naturally treats it in his own very different manner. He has deli- 
berately chosen the meanest characters, the most repulsive environ- 
ment which his memory or his imagination could suggest. The early 
pages of Thérése Raquin describe a dark and dirty house in the dingy 
Passage du Pont Neuf. M. Zola has almost exhausted the dictionary 
in the effort to find words unpleasant enough for the unpleasant 
place he has to describe. The worn, yellow, loose flags of the pave- 
ment sweat; the plastered walls are black, and scarred, and leprous. 
The shop of Thérése Raquin is humid, and dark, and noisome. 
Thérése, the daughter of a French soldier and a woman of Algiers, 
is ugly, with a long thin nose, and a pale face, and a fuzz of 
dirty, unkempt black hair. Her husband is a wretched hypochon- 
driac who lives on physic; her aunt is a stuffy and snuffy old French 
bourgeoise. Her lover does not love her, and is merely a brutal and 
sordid blackguard. There isin this amiable family acat conscious 
of human crimes, and apparently borrowed from the much more 
effective Black Cat of Edgar Poe. The loves of the blackguard and 
the harlot are described with minute and precious studiousness; the 
husband, as he is being murdered, bites his assassin in the neck ; the 
old woman becomes paralytic, but attempts once to write, “Thérése 
and Laurent have killed Camille.” But she gets no further than 


“Thérése and Laurent have ”” A neighbour fills up this frag- 
mentary inscription with the conjectural reading, “taken very good 
care of me.” Finally, their remorse, or rather, as M. Zola says, their 
nervous excitement, becomes intolerable to the criminals. Laurent 
steals some poison to destroy Thérése ; Thérése buys a knife to stab 
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Laurent. They each detect the other’s purpose, and die in each 
other’s arms, much to the relief of the reader and of old paralytic 
Madame Raquin. There was a good deal of scandal (scandal No. 3) 
about Thérése Raquin. ‘ Advertised by this controversy, the book 
sold pretty well,” says M. Alexis, with his usual eye to business. 
M. Zola wrote twice or thrice to M. Sainte Beuve to ask what he 
thought of Thérése Raquin. M. Sainte Beuve’s answer will be found 
in his Correspondance (vol ii. p. 314). He said that the novel was 
remarkable and conscientious, but that the description of the horrors 
of the Passage du Pont Neuf was overdone and fantastic. He 
objected to the remorse of Thérése and Laurent asimprobable. And 
he asked whether it was necessary always to describe what is hideous 
and vulgar. This is a question to which the naturalists have really 
found no answer. In his new volume, Une Campagne, M. Zola replies 
to M. Renan, that he and his school are like surgeons, and prefer 
unhealthy subjects. They have no interest in what is normal 
and natural. This admission shows the true value of naturalisme. 
In some of his later works, however, M. Zola has introduced 
passages in which there is a certain relief; he has revived his old 
love of the country, and has almost outdone Paul and Virginia in 
one episode. But, as a rule, he and “those about Zola” prefer to 
describe passions so base, characters so detestable, scenes so unnatural 
in their wickedness that they make Thérése Raquin seem almost 
dyllic. And, indeed, it has never vied in popularity with M. Zola’s 
more mature stories of the same edifying sort. 

Before approaching the long series of Les Rougon-Macquart, in 
which M. Zola is working out in practice his esthetic theories, it 
may be well to gain a clear notion of what these theories really are. 
They are explained in four or five volumes of collected criticisms, 
and in the preface to Thérése Raquin. 

M. Zola, defending himself against the charge of being an immoral 
writer, says that, in Thérése Raquin, his object was entirely scientific. 
This word “science” is always in his mouth, and it does not seem to 
occur to him that art and literature are one thing, and science quite 
another. Ben Allen and Bob Sawyer had a purely scientific aim in 
the medical conversation which alarmed Mr. Pickwick. But, as that 
gentleman reminded them, the details of the dissecting-room, inno- 
cent in themselves, need not be discussed in the drawing-room. 
M. Zola is the impenitent Bob Sawyer of fiction, with none of 
Mr. Sawyer’s amusing qualities. His aim, he says, was scientific. 
He goes on to observe that it would be fair to describe him as “a 
writer who has forgotten himself in human corruptions, as a surgeon 
might do in a dissecting-room.” That is just what we complain of: 
M.. Zola is always losing himself in the scientific contemplation of 
human corruption, and he publishes the result of his meditations in 
novels. His theory of what the modern scientific novel should be is 
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set forth at great and tedious length in an essay called Le Roman 
Expérimental. Literature, at least the literature of our age, should 
be science, M. Zola thinks, and he illustrates what science should be 
by quoting loug passages from Claude Bernard. First, the man of 
science (and therefore the novelist) must be an observer. There is 
nothing uew in that; all novelists, in their degree, have observed 
the world which they describe. But M. Zola’s ideal novelist must 
make “ personal discoveries,” and must keep huge note-books full 
of the record of his investigations. This was Flaubert’s method. 
M. Zola himself gradually fits great bundles of notes into his novels, 
according to M. Alexis. M. Zola points with pity to George Sand’s 
practice of writing her novels without any notes at all. As a matter 
of fact, we imagine that most writers of fiction keep some records 
of their reading and their observations. In a novel by no means 
naturalistic, Mr. Payn’s By Prozy, it is plain that the very minute 
and humorous description of Chinese life must have been distilled by 
the author from wide reading. Mr. Pinero, too, has recently informed 
the world that dramatists keep collections of notes; and M. Daudet, 
a naturaliste by the way, is a great note-taker. Yet one may doubt 
whether Miss Austen, an innocent naturaliste if ever there was one, 
a close and minute observer, kept any written “documents.” But 
the virtue of a French naturaliste is to amass notes as copious as those 
which Mr. Casaubon collected for The Key of all Mythologies. It must 
be admitted that M. Zola is not always true to his own doctrine of 
“‘ personal discoveries.” He has written one novel, Za Curée, on the 
rich financiers of the empire; one, Son Excellence Eugéne Rougon, 
on the politicians of the empire; and one, Nana, on the loose society 
of the empire. Into none of these three worlds—finance, politics, 
and the world of Nana—had M. Zola ever entered. For his political 
book, M. Alexis says he crammed “ un livre trés documenté, Souvenirs 
dun valet de chambre.” What a characteristic trait of the naturaliste 
this is! He cannot listen at certain key-holes himself, but he relies 
on the babbling of a lacquey out of place. Before he wrote Nana he 
“‘appealed to the souvenirs,” the chaste recollections of his friends. 
He was “coached” by “a very experienced man of the world,’”’ who 
told him the dirty stories now gravely recorded in Nana for the 
edification of a hundred thousand citizens of the United States, all 
reading Nana in acrib. One is informed that the theatrical details 
in Nana are absurd. M. Zola’s perfect novelist must not only 
make “ observations” like these, but experiments. When this state- 
ment is examined, it appears that the novelist, having determined on 
a character and an environment, must introduce, in his fancy, some 
new circumstances, and ask, “ In these circumstances how would this 
character act?” Surely every novelist who ever stained paper has 
necessarily made “‘ experiments ” of this sort. So far, we see nothing 
novel in M. Zola’s esthetic, except his demand for copious note- 
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books. He goes on to define art as the reproduction of nature, and 
of life as conditioned by the temperament of the artist. Again, there 
is nothing new in this definition ; only we must deplore the tempera- 
ment of a writer who is almost always compelled to choose his subjects 
in “human corruption.” The world is rich in beautiful lives, noble 
characters, 


‘* Fair passions and bountiful pities, 
And loves without stain.” 


We must presume that M. Zola and most other French naturalistes 
are unable, through an unhappy temperament, to see much of things 
and people “lovely and of good report,”’ and are compelled “ to lose 
themselves in human corruption.” Or, we must take it that 
M. Zola and his peers like to writeon scandalous topics, because scandal 
brings notoriety and money. It is a disagreeable dilemma. But, 
even if we grant to M. Zola that the object of the art of fiction is 
“the scientific knowledge of man,” we fail to see why that knowledge 
should dwell so much on man’s corruption, and so little on the nobler 
aspects of humanity. M. Zola confesses, in so many words, that the 
novel, as conceived of by him, is a work of “ practical sociology.” It 
is a pity that, like some other sociologists who do not write novels, 
M. Zola takes so much of his knowledge of society at second hand, 
and puts himself in danger of being “crammed” by humorous per- 
sons whom he interrogates. But humour is a quality of which M. 
Zola does not even suspect the existence. To be brief, the “ experi- 
mental” or “naturalistic” romance “continues and completes 
physiology, and substitutes for the study of man in the abstract, the 
study of natural man as conditioned by his environment, and by 
physico-chemical laws.” 

Strong in this wsthetic theory, such as it is, this theory that art is 
science, and that anecdotes are “documents,” M. Zola began to con- 
struct the series of novels called, in general, Les Rougon-Macquart. 
The scientific datum was the transmission of hereditary characteris- 
tics, and their modification. There are few subjects more obscure. 
M. Zola, in 1868—69, “crammed ” the topic of “ heredity,” reading 
especially Lucas’s Traité de ? Hérédité Naturelle. Different motives, 
according to M. Alexis, impelled M. Zola to begin his great series of 
novels, ‘“ The History of a Family under the Second Empire.” He 
wished, very naturally, to have a secure source of income. This was 
to be provided by an arrangement with a publisher. The bookseller 
was to pay the author £240 a year for two yearly novels. The 
arrangement was complex in its details, and proved impossible in 
practice. When three or four of the stories had appeared, M. Char- 
pentier became the publisher of the series. His dealings with M. 
Zola are a bright chapter in the sombre records of publishing. But 
M. Zola’s ambition, even more than his interest, urged him to attempt 
the history of the Rougon-Macquart. He wished to leave a great 
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work behind him, and to this task he bent himself with rare energy 
and singleness of purpose. The least sympathetic critic must admit 
that, granting the genre, the History of the Rougon-Macquart 
is a great, though gloomy, work. M. Zola has laboured, asa rule, 
with a ruthless conscientiousness. After making himself master, as 
he believed, of the lore of hereditary transmission of character, he 
thought out his vast scheme, and drew up that family tree of the 
Rougon-Macquart, which was published eight years later in Un Page 
@ Amour. The family of Rougon-Macquart is like a seedy modern 
House of Atreus. In place of the awful Até, the Fate which dwelt 
in Tiryns and Mycena, it is the curse of inherited character that 
broods over and dominates the line of Rougon-Macquart. The tree 
springs from a rotten root, and bears apples of Sodom and fruits of 
corruption. 

Certain Arab tribes, as Professor Robertson Smith assures us, trace 
their pedigree from a female Dog. So does the house of Rougon- 

Macquart. M. Zola starts with Adélaide Fouque, born at Plassans 
- (Aix in Provence) in 1768. Adélaide’s father died mad. She in- 
herited some property, and married one Rougon, a brutal peasant, to 
whom she bore a child, Pierre Rougon, The father died, and Adé- 
laide took to herself a lover, a poaching, smuggling, drunken scoun- 
drel, named Macquart. By him she had two children, Antoine and 
Ursule. The series of novels follow the fortunes of these people and 
their descendants, born to an inheritance of ignorance, madness, and 
debauch. Here one is naturally tempted to ask why a family of this 
sort should have been selected by a naturaliste? Surely there are 
houses in which honour, truth, temperance, courtesy, and love of 
knowledge are inherited qualities? But there would have been no 
market, perhaps, for the annals of such families. M. Zola, if 
he had devoted himself to the study of an honourable house, would 
have become a French follower of Miss Yonge, who has anticipated 
his scheme of drawing up the family tree of her characters. Again, 
one cannot but suppose (granting the theory of heredity), that the 
characteristics of long-forgotten and perhaps reputable ancestors, 
might have reappeared in the Rougon-Macquart. Evolutionists will 
admit that their pedigree went back for hundreds of thousands of 
years, through thousands of ancestors, and any Rougon-Macquart 
might “throw back” to decent progenitors lost in the mists of 
antiquity. To this M. Zola may reply that Pascal Rougon is quite 
unlike his near ancestors, and that several of his other characters 
have very good instincts, but that the predominating influence of the 
original female Dog, Adélaide Fouque, thwarts those nobler elements 
of character. Besides, he has still, perhaps, a dozen novels to write, 
and has plenty of room for the development of “ beautiful souls.” To 
this we can only answer within ourselves, that the more abominable 
the characters, the better the novel sells. Nana counts her hundreds 
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of readers for fifteen who study La Fortune des Rougon, or La 
Conquéte de Plassans. 

We have to analyze briefly the history of M. Zola’s chosen house- 
hold. The first volume of the series, La Fortune des Rougon-Macquart, 
was begun in May, 1869, and the earliest chapters appeared in Le 
Siécle of June, 1870. Here, M. Zola had a piece of bad luck. If the 
Empire had lasted for two or three years longer, La Fortune des 
Rougon must have made a notable political scandal. It is the history 
of the coup d’état, as far as the coup d’état affected Provence. The 
ignoble family of Rougon—poor, indebted, despised, greedy, and 
lustful—are the Bonapartes of Plassans; that is, of Aix. The elder 
son of the house, Eugéne, is one of the agents of the Prince President’s 
conspiracy in Paris. The agony of the men of his family, as a sham 
insurrection is got up by their agents provocateurs, and is then 
stamped out in blood, is a copy in miniature of the hopes and fears of 
Louis Bonaparte in the Elys¢e. To my mind, La Fortune des Rougon 
is M. Zola’s masterpiece. The story is a story, and not a study 
merely. Events move, and, in some passages, their movement is 
described with amazing force. The implied satire is cruelly keen. 
The description of the competitive basenesses of a provincial town is 
not unworthy of Balzac. Through the story there runs an idyll 
which is spoiled, indeed, by being too idyllic, but which has a certain 
charm in its earlier chapters. The French are very fond of the know- 
ing innocence of the old Greek novel, Daphnis and Chloe. M. Zola’s 
young lovers, in La Fortune des Rougon—Miette and Silvére—are 
the Daphnis and Chloe of Provence. The account of their first 
meeting is worthy of George Sand, or of an ancient mdrchen. There 
was a wall between the gardens of the houses where the boy and 
girl lived, and this wall stretched across the well which was used by 
both families. 


‘« The still waters reflected the two openings of the well, two half moons which 
the shadow of the wall above divided with a darkline. Ifyou leaned over you 
seemed to see, in the vague light, two wonderfully clear and brilliant mirrors. 
On sunny mornings, when the ropes did not drip and trouble the surface, these 
two mirrors shone distinct in the green water, and reflected with wonderful 
minuteness the ivy leaves that hung above the well. Very early one morning, 
when Silvére was drawing water for the house, he chanced to stoop over at the 
moment when he was pulling the rope. A thrill ran through him: he remained 
motionless, bending over the water. At the bottom of the well he had thought 
he saw a girl’s smiling face looking up at him; but he had shaken the rope, 
and the troubled water was now a dim mirror that reflected nothing clearly. 
He waited till the well grew still again ; he did not dare to move, his heart was 
beating hard. As the wrinkles on the water widened and died away, he saw 
the figure begin to grow again. Long it wavered in the dancing pool which 
gave a vague, shadowy beauty to the apparition. At last it grew steady and 
clear. There was Miette’s smiling face, her bright kerchief, her white bodice, 
with its blue bands. Then Silvére saw his own shadow in the other mirror. 
The two shadows nodded at each other; at first they never thought of 
speaking.” 
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This is the beginning of M. Zola’s idyll. It is a pretty scene, 
like that passage in the fairy tale which tells how the enchanted 
princess hid herself in the tree above the well, and the country girls, 
coming to draw water, beheld her beautiful face, and each believed 
it to be her own, and went away proudly, refusing to be drawers of 
water any more. There are other idyllic scenes, but M. Zola spoils 
them, unluckily, by his extraordinary lack of taste and humour. 
The thing becomes absurd, and M. Zola escapes from his idyll by 
having poor Miette shot as she carries the flag of the Republic, for 
Silvére has joined the insurrection in the South. Like Queen 
Guinevere in the romance, Miette “was a true lover, and therefore 
she had a good end.” Meanwhile the infamous Pierre Rougon, 
grandson of Adélaide, and his son Eugéne, became the heads of 
the Imperialist conspiracy in Provence, and crept enriched 
and respectable out of the massacre of Plassans. Though passages 
of extreme bad taste deface even the story of the death of Miette, 
La Fortune des Rougon may be recommended to readers who wish to 
- see M. Zola at his best. The story, too, introduces most of the 
characters that recur later in the series. The Franco-German war, 
the fall of the Empire, and the siege of Paris, interrupted the pub- 
lication of La Fortune des Rougon. During the siege M. Zola went 
to Marseilles, and thence to Bordeaux, where he, with all the rest of 
the staff of a certain newspaper, received appointments. M. Zola was 
made sous-préfét of Castel-Sarrazin, but he never really occupied that 
post of honour and emolument. Then came the armistice, and Zola 
threw up his office, and returned to Paris. His next novel, La Curée, is 
the history of Aristide Rougon, brother of Eugéne the politician. Aris- 
tide, an inconceivably shabby rascal, became one of the great shoddy 
financiers of the Empire. M. Zola knew nothing about financiers, but 
he took the outside of a wealthy house from the exterior aspect of a rich 
man’s dwelling. The conservatory, described at such length, was copied 
from the serre chaude in the Jardin des Plantes. It is as if one were 
anxious to introduce a rabbit warren in a novel, and copied it from the 
tiger house in the Zoological Gardens. Such is natwralisme. Ve may 
hope that the abominable amours and incredible morals described in 
La Curée are as remote from truth as the whole picture of society 
must necessarily be. M. Zola regards the heroine of this tale as a 
modern Phedra. Any one who has the curiosity to compare the 
Phedra of Euripides with M. Zola’s story will feel but limited 
belief in human progress. This story at first appeared in La Cloche. 
The abonnés uttered indignant cries, the Procureur of the Republic 
interfered, and yet, in spite of the scandal, La Curée was not a 
success. People were occupied with politics. Under the Empire the 
book would have been prosecuted, and, as M. Alexis regretfully says, 
would have sold splendidly. After La Curée came Le Ventre de 
Paris, a dull and rather unreadable bundle of descriptive papers. 
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M. Zola has piled up details about the Halles: about cabbages, and 
pork, and sausages, and market carts. One famous and odorous pas- 
sage is spoken of as “‘a symphony in cheeses.” A kind of conspiracy 
against the Empire, and the rivalries of a fish-fag and a sausage- 
seller, are the lofty themes of Le Ventre de Paris. The blood of the 
Macquart runs in the veins of Lisa, the sausage-seller, whom the 
story leaves largely prosperous, but not without a blot on her 
escutcheon. Gross feeding slowly bloats out of shape her moral 
nature! The book smells of pork and onions. M. Zola is ex- 
tremely fond of describing smells, generally disagreeable smells, 
which make, as it were, the atmosphere of his books. A patient and 
statistical reader might count as many separate odours in his novels 
as Coleridge did in Cologne. In the Ventre de Paris, as in the hot- 
house scene in La Curée, and in various other passages of M. Zola’s 
works, one detects a curious fantastic element. A sort of life and 
character are given to inanimate things, as is common enough in the 
writings of Dickens. This fantasy seems rather out of place in the 
work of a naturaliste. 

The next novel in the series is La Faute de Abbé Mouret, written 
in 1874. This is perhaps the most powerful and poetic of all M. 
Zola’s tales ; it isthat in which fantasy bears the greatest part, and 
in which naturalisme for awhile disappears. The opening chapters 
describe a profligate and almost pagan village in Provence, and here 
naturalisme is at home, and in its proper place. In a “land of ruin 
and sand,” or on arid, bare, and burning soil, there is planted a little 
community of people relapsing into something worse than savagery. 
The peasants are all close kin, so close that, among real savages, 
love and intermarriages would have been forbidden under pain of 
death. But the peasants see things differently — 


‘* Year by year 
They serve their senses with less shame.” 


England has many such villages. The priest among these miserable 
hinds is Serge Mouret, great-grandson of the original Adélaide 
Fouque. He and his sister Désirée are the children of a marriage of 
cousins: Francois Mouret married Marthe Rougon, who inherited 
somewhat of the shaken intellect of Adélaide Fouque. In Serge 
Mouret the half-insane temperament of the family has turned to in- 
tense asceticism and devotion. His sister Désirée is an “‘inno- 
cent,” as people say in the north, a grown-up woman with the 
character of a child of eight, and with a half-mad love of all sorts 
of animals. There are few things in literature more excellently 
wrought than the description of this strange pair, of the gentle devo- 
tee, at once pure and tolerant among his bestial people ; of his foil, 
the coarse and brutal ascetic priest, Archangias ; of the old gouvernante 
who waits on Serge and Désirée. To my mind the most impressive 
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passage in M. Zola’s novels is the Mass celebrated by the Abbé 
Mouret in the empty ruinous church, which to him is the very House 
of God. The old housekeeper brings the sacred vessels—with no 
more respect than if they were her household pots and pans—and 
hobbles about the church, snuffing the candles. A mischievous 
chorister boy repeats the responses, and is lost in the unintelligible 
Latin which he tries to spell. Orate, Fratres, cries the priest aloud, 
turning with uplifted hands to the empty benches. Then he prays 
at the altar while the yellow morning sun floods the church, leaving 
the great daub of the Christ crucified alone in shadow. The rickety 
old furniture of the confessional cracks, the sounds of the wakening 
world come in; a great tree has thrust its boughs through a broken 
window ; the long weedy grass of the untrodden court peeps through 
thechinks of the door, and threatens to encroach on the nave. From the 
boughs of the curious tree and through the open window the sparrows 
begin to peer; they flit in and fly away again, and at last grow bold, 
and march up the floor to the altar, as when St. Francis preached to 
. the birds. It was Désirée, the idiot girl, who strewed crumbs 
about the church, that the birds might fly in and have their part, as 
it were, in the sacrifice rejected by the people. Last, Désirée her- 
self enters, breaking in upon the celebration with her apron full 
of chickens. The brown hen has just hatched her brood. 

Under the sun of the south, where all life is going on repro- 
ducing herself, and men and women haveno more shamethan the beasts, 
the purity of the Abbé Mouret is overcome by a strange artifice of 
his enemy, Nature. A beautiful girl lives in the Paradou, the 
deserted and overgrown park ofa Legitimist family. Here the Abbé 
suffers an injury which deprives him, for a time, of all but the natu- 
ral man in him, and in the Paradise he lives with the beautiful girl, 
as our first parents lived in the Garden between the four rivers. ‘“ Ils 
cédérent aux exigences du jardin ;” and M. Zola, too, soon yields to 
the temptation to spoil his fantastic idyll. We need not follow the 
story back into full naturalisme, nor watch the scene of the punish- 
ment of the bad priest, Archangias. For this book M. Zola compiled 
‘‘a mountain of notes,” and during many months his table was covered 
with books of devotion. He also attended flower-shows, and “ got 
up” his description of Paradise at these harmless entertainments. 

The next novel of the series is Son Excellence Eugene Rougon, and 
deals with the fortunes of that Rougon who became a statesman 
of the Empire. As M. Zola went, for his facts and documents, 
to the Souvenirs d’un Valet de Chambre and the recollections of 
Flaubert, and as he knew less than nothing of the world he 
was describing, we need not waste time over Eugéne Rougon, a 
caricature, in part, of M. Rouher. The history of the Empire 
can be read in more trustworthy books. Eugéne Rougon him- 
self appears to have little of the characteristic inherited quality 
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of the Rougon-Macquart. The book had no success; none of the 
series had really been successful on a grand scale. Another man 
might have been discouraged: M. Zola took counsel with himself, 
and produced L’ Assommoir. The story made his fortune. It was 
talked of everywhere. Even before it appeared asa complete volume, 
it provoked a protest, in the name of art and of decency, from Mr. 
Swinburne. To me, I confess, the L’ Assommoir appears a dreadful, 
but not an immoral book. It is the most powerful Temperance tract 
that ever was written. As M. Zola saw much of the life of the poor 
in his early years, as he once lived, when a boy, in one of the huge 
lodging-houses he describes, one may fear that L’ Assommoir is a not 
untruthful picture of the lives of many men and women in Paris. 
The chief character is Gervaise Macquart, a girl lame from her birth, 
the daughter of Adélaide Fouque’s drunken and abandoned son, 
Antoine. In her home at Plassans this poor girl saw nothing but 
brutal debauchery, and her education was neglect tempered by 
cruelty. When a mere child she was seduced by one Lantier, and in 
the course of eight years bore him two children. They came to Paris, 
and Lantier deserted Gervaise. She was industrious, good-humoured, 
temperate, only anxious to live quietly ‘and not to be beaten.” She 
married Coupeau, a good-natured rascal of a plumber. M. Zola 
traces all their life of struggle, till Lantier and Gervaise “ fell to their 
old love again,” till Coupeau became the slave of absinthe, and 
Gervaise followed his example, and Nana, their child, grew up in 
vice, and the parents ended by horrible and shameful deaths. In 
this narrative M. Zola spares us nothing. He writes in the slang of 
the people. He gloats over the amours of hatters, and the jests of 
undertakers. He tosses out the contents of the washerwoman’s buck- 
basket ; he makes his laundresses fight a hideous and indecent battle, 
till one is beaten, as Villon anticipates him by saying : 
‘* As linen is that lies 
In washer’s tubs for buts to smite.” ! 

He takes you into the festering garrets of unclean workpeople, and 
describes the details of trades which he has obviously “read up” for 
the purpose. Even when his wedding party of workpeople in their 
strange holiday best lose themselves in the Louvre, there is not a 
redeeming stroke of humour in M. Zola’s story. In place of a 
character or two, such as Dickens would have drawn or invented, in 
place of Mr. Swiveller or Sam Weller, M. Zola copies and repeats 
the blasphemies of the slums. He steadily and gradually degrades 
his characters to unspeakable and undreamed-of depths of corruption. 
This is history, perhaps, or science; M. Zola thinks, not only that it 
is literature, but that all modern literature should be more or less 
like this. It is difficult to see why people read L’ Assommoir if they 
can avoid it: if they have not some professional reason for 

(1) Mr. Payne’s translation. 
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studying it, as they might study criminal statistics, or books of 
medical jurisprudence. But the book has had an enormous success, 
a success only excelled by Nana, a story of which little need be said. 
M. Zola has maintained that books like his exercise a moral function. 
«Etre maitre du bien et du mal, régler la vie . . . .  n’est-ce 
pas 1a étre les ouvriers les plus utiles et les plus moraux du travail 
humain?” In Nana this moralist simply repeats at second hand, 
and strings together in a narrative incredibly dull, a number of 
abominable anecdotes. The book appeals to the basest curiosities. 
It cannot be called an alluring description of vice, but it does gloat 
on, and sows broadcast, the knowledge of secret and nameless 
iniquities. Literature and science alike refuse to acknowledge this 
last unclean fruit of the tree of Rougon-Macquart. 

I have omitted two works of M. Zola’s which are well worth notice, 
though they seem at present to have little relation to the general 
series. La Conquéte de Plassans is a study of priestly cunning, of 
the ruin of a quiet family, and of the madness of its chief. The 

latter feature is worked out with painful minuteness. The book 
' —conscientious, powerful, and not scandalous—has never been a 
favourite. Un Page d’ Amour is the life of a good and pure woman, 
Héléne Mouret. But the fate of her family comes upon her, and she 
loves a kind of Dr. Brand Firmin, like the father of Philip in 
Thackeray’s story. Her degradation is carried further, but is hardly 
more unhappy to read about than that of Maggie in The Mill on the 
Floss, when she loves Stephen Guest. This tale has five remarkable 
descriptions of a distant view of Paris, somewhat in the manner of 
Dickens. A short story by M. Zola, in Les Soirées de Médan, should 
be read (those of his young friends should not); and Les Quatre 
Journées de Jean Goujon, in Nouveaux Contes d Ninon, is also worth 
notice as a late example of his idyllic manner. 

In M. Zola we find, to conclude, a writer with a method and an 
aim, a workman conscientious according to his lights; not without 
poetry, not without a sense of beauty, but more and more disinclined 
to make use of these qualities. In all his work you see the “joins,” 
and know where the “notes” come in. It is part of his method to 
abstain from comment; never to show the author’s personality, 
never to turn to the reader for sympathy. He is as cold as a 
vivisectionist at a lecture. His conception of modern literature, as 
science in disguise, did much to spoil the later work of George Eliot. 
His own knowledge of the literature of the world appears to be 
scanty ; his judgments—as when he calls Scott ‘a clever arranger, 
whose work is dead””—do not deserve to be discussed. His lack of 
humour is absolute, a darkness that can be felt. Finally, tempera- 
ment, or system, or desire of success, or all combined, make several 
of his stories little better than a Special Reporter’s description of 
things and people that should not be described. A. Lane. 














THE PRESENT CONDITION OF RUSSIA. 


Ir is evident to all who interest themselves in Russian affairs, that 
the Empire of the Tsar is at the present time passing through a most 
serious social crisis. As a resident in the country, and one who has 
travelled in nearly every part of the empire west of the Oural 
Mountains, my attention has been continually drawn to the very 
interesting phenomena which have been recently developed, as the 
results of the abolition of serfdom and the improvement of commu- 
nications. The outer symptoms of the convulsion that has been 
taking place have been sufficiently marked by the historical events 
of the attempts of the Nihilists, and the recent Anti-Jewish disturb- 
ances. Dissimilar as these events may have appeared to ordinary 
observers, they are in reality closely connected, and are undoubtedly 
due to the same original causes. 

Less than twenty years ago the vast majority of the Russian 
population were serfs, and their condition was, in many important 
respects, scarcely removed from one of complete slavery. The serfs 
were of two kinds—the domestic or house serfs, and the serfs attached 
to the land. The position of the first class could in no way be dis- 
tinguished from that of ordinary slaves, with the exception that 
when it happened to become known that a proprietor systematically 
ill-treated or tortured his serfs, the superior authorities interfered on 
their behalf. Under ordinary circumstances the master administered 
what corporal punishment he thought fit, and publicly sold his 
serfs, when he had too many, or when he no longer required their 
services. Some proprietors educated those whom they found intel- 
ligent, and brought them up to various trades and professions; but 
the serf as a rule realised but small gain for himself from his talents 
or acquirements; for when his labour became profitable he was 
either hired out by his master, or if he was allowed to work inde- 
pendently, he was forced to hand over the bulk of his earnings. 
The position of the serfs attached to the land was somewhat 
different. They seem to have been considered part and parcel of 
the estate with which they were bought and sold, but they do 
not appear to have been sold singly, or to have been employed in 
domestic service. Their owners had, however, the most arbitrary 
right over them, and interfered when they chose in all their private 
affairs, regulating even their choice in marriage. Corporal punish- 
ment was also often administered, but the most dreaded infliction was 
the giving of young men as recruits, the proprietor sometimes order- 
ing a father to send his only son for lifelong service in the army, 
thus separating him for ever from his friends and relations. 
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The priesthood was, if possible, more ignorant and incapable 
twenty years ago than to-day. Books were few, and newspapers 
were unknown outside the capitals. As a result of all these circum- 
stances, the peasant serf was ignorant, improvident, and servile ; he 
had no self-reliance, and was accustomed to a state of dependence on 
others, who ordered the minutest details of his life, and in return 
for his services saw that he was clothed and fed. He felt as a child, 
and he was treated as a child; he bore no ill-will to his superiors, 
for on the whole they were not unkind to him. Their income de- 
pended on the value of his labour, and self-interest obliged them to 
consider to a certain extent his health and welfare. Besides, the 
Slav is naturally of a kindly and peaceable disposition, and though 
there were some terrible exceptions to the rule, masters and serfs 
generally understood and suited each other. 

In considering the condition of the peasantry, the distinction 
must be noticed which exists between those of the north and of the 
south, or of Great and Little Russia. The peasants of Great Russia 
. are, as a rule, the descendants of more hardy ancestors, who, from 
one cause or another, migrated north and north-east from the fertile 
country between the Dnieper and the Don, where the Russian Slavs 
founded their first noteworthy principalities. Leaving the more 
hospitable climate of the south at various dates—in former ages, 
chiefly from a love of adventure, and in later times generally to 
avoid the religious persecutions which were waged against all forms 
of dissent—the more independent spirits were continually pushing 
north and east. Thus the Russians of Great Russia may be looked 
upon as colonists in the country which they now occupy, and, in 
comparison with their brethren of Little Russia, they possess those 
advantages which colonists so often enjoy over the parent race. 
There is a hardiness of physique and an independence of spirit 
observable in the Great Russian which is wanting among the inha- 
bitants of the Black-soil Country in the centre and sovth. The 
northern race, too, has been improved by a large admixture of 
foreign blood, through intermarriage with Turanians, Tartars, and 
other tribes, among whom the original colonists settled, and who, as 
the power of the government subsequently extended, were often 
converted by force to the orthodox faith. In Russia a member of 
the Greek Church is emphatically a Russian, whatever may have 
been the nationality of his parents, and however much his habits, 
ideas, and even language may differ from those of the pure stock. I 
have often when travelling in Lithuania inquired of my drivers what 
was their nationality, and have been answered in a distinctly foreign 
accent, “Ja Russke” (“I ama Russian”), the fact being that the 
individuals in question, or their parents, were Poles or Lithuanians, 
who had been forcibly converted from the Uniate Church to the 
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Greek Faith. In most cases this obligatory conformity to the out- 
ward ceremonies of the Orthodox Church had resulted in the loss of 
all real religious faith. One tangible object had, however, undoubt- 
edly been attained, for the proselyte had become for all practical pur- 
poses of the State a Russian, and intermarriage would in the course 
of a few generations probably produce among his descendants the 
general characteristics of the dominant race. This process of Russi- 
fication is still going on, though not so actively as formerly, and it 
has necessarily had an immense influence on the character of the 
Great Russians. In addition to these circumstances of hardy 
ancestry and admixture of foreign blood, there are others which 
have also contributed to the special development of the northern 
people. 

These are, first, the poverty of soil and severity of climate, which 
have demanded continual physical exertion and endurance of priva- 
tion ; secondly, contact with the more civilised Swedes and Germans 
who were the ruling races in the countries bordering on the Baltic, 
and the great influx in later years, in the north and north-west, of 
educated foreign settlers ; and lastly, the fact that the serfs of Great 
Russia were generally serfs of the crown, and not of private pro- 
prietors. This latter circumstance requires some explanation to 
account for its effect on the character of the people. 

In the northern provinces the State is the proprietor of about one- 
half of the whole area, and the peasants living on State lands were 
serfs of the crown. It was naturally impossible for the Tsar to 
exercise any direct personal control over such immense districts and 
so considerable a population, and the crown lands and serfs were 
therefore placed under the authority of a special branch of the 
administration. The income and welfare of the members of this 
department depending but very indirectly on the condition of the 
serfs under their control, there was not the same incentive to con- 
tinual interference in their affairs as existed in the case of the 
peasants belonging to private individuals. The result of this com- 
parative indifference on the part of the Imperial administrators was, 
that the crown serfs enjoyed considerable independence. They were 
not allowed officially to sever their connection with their villages, 
but by small payments they were able to obtain permission for pro- 
longed absences; and many of them engaged in industrial pursuits 
for their own profit, residing almost permanently in towns, and 
amassing considerable fortunes. 

From the various causes above mentioned the peasantry of the 
north were decidedly better prepared to receive the abolition of 
serfdom than those of the south; but, none the less, a change of so 
radical a nature could not take place without producing an extra- 
ordinary effect on all whom it concerned. Whatever had been the 
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degree of their bondage as serfs—whether they were the property of 
the crown or of private individuals, domestic servants or field 
labourers, working for kind or for cruel masters, and inhabiting 
Great or Little Russia—the millions of human beings who obtained 
complete personal freedom, and had their rights of property defined 
by the Ukase of 1864, felt that they had entered on a completely 
new era. Europe was astonished at the apparent tranquillity with 
which Russia passed through the crisis of this great social revolution ; 
but let any one who knew the country in the days of serfdom revisit 
it to-day, and he cannot fail to recognise that the change, though 
quietly accepted at the time, was deeply felt, and is daily giving 
stronger signs of its influence. The moral effects produced by the 
emancipation have been assisted by the rapid material development 
of the empire which commenced about the same period. At the 
time of the Crimean War there was but a single railway in Russia, 
and that was only some fifteen miles long. Now the empire is 
traversed by numerous great and important railroads; and provided 
he pays his share of the local taxes in the district in which he was 
born, the peasant is pretty nearly free to come and go as he likes, 
and can travel cheaply to any part of the country where he thinks 
his labour will be rewarded. Again, where twenty years ago a mill 
driven by mechanical power did not exist, there are now very 
flourishing manufacturing districts. This development is especially 
observable in Great Russia, and particularly in the governments 
around Moscow; for since the abolition of serfdom fresh causes have 
contributed to maintain and increase the superiority of the north. 

The cheapness of labour—due to the unremunerativeness of agri- 
culture, the abundance of fuel provided by the great forests, and the 
presence of a large population of foreign origin—has led in recent 
years to a development of manufacturing industries in Great Russia 
which has not extended to the south. In this way a considerable 
urban population has been formed, and large numbers of the 
peasantry have been brought together and subjected to the enlighten- 
ing influences of association, of constant contact with persons of 
superior education, and of life amid the movements of a compara- 
tively civilised society. One special advantage of the development 
of manufactures is the regularity of employment which is provided 
for those engaged in them, and the enforcement of an intelligent sub- 
mission to a certain kind of discipline which is necessarily demanded 
by the organization of large manufactories. This massing of the 
peasants in manufacturing districts has, however, not been without 
some disadvantages. 

Of these, the most prominent are due to the fact that, though 
freed from serfdom, the peasant still remains legally bound to the 
land, or rather to his commune, which has practically the same. result 
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in preventing him from forming a home in the town where he is 
working. His wife and children remain in the village, and cultivate, 
with indifferent results, the land which he may not sell. The 
softening influences of home life, and the pressure of public opinion 
which makes itself so strongly felt in the place where a man has 
been born and brought up, are withdrawn, and the morals of the 
peasant artisan too frequently suffer accordingly. 

These injurious results of the separation of a large number of 
individuals from their families are not, however, confined to the 
north. Under somewhat differing circumstances they have their 
parallel in the south, where the peasants equally find that in ordi- 
nary years the produce of their land is by itself insufficient for their 
requirements; and vast numbers, both of men and unmarried girls, 
are engaged during certain periods of the year in the special indus- 
tries that have sprung up. Among these may be mentioned the 
fisheries on the Volga and Don, and at their mouths in the Caspian 
Sea and Sea of Azov; the wool-washing at Rostoff and other places ; 
and the carriage, storage, and shipping of grain at the various 
centres and ports of that important trade. These occupations annu- 
ally draw from their homes, for short periods, large numbers of 
peasants, in some cases men and ‘in others women, who are massed 
together under circumstances which are most injurious to their moral 
welfare. I have myself seen some six hundred women, of ages vary- 
ing between eighteen and twenty-five, assembled in the late autumn 
at a wool-washing establishment at Rostoff on Don. These young 
women had most of them come from great distances, very few of 
them had any relation or connection in the place in which they were 
working, and ninety per cent. were totally without education and 
could not enjoy the smallest intellectual pleasure. The nature of 
their work was monotonous in the extreme, and they were herded 
together like animals without even proper shelter at night, but 
owing to the special demand for their labour at a particular time and 
in a particular place, their wages were good. Sundays and the 
numerous Russian Saints’ days, ancient custom obliged them to spend 
in idleness, and the “ braktirs” were their natural and only resorts 
for amusement. It is easy to imagine the degrading consequences 
of such a life, and it must be remembered that the harm done is not 
confined to the locality in which it originates, for when the work is 
over the women return to their homes and communicate to their 
families the corrupt influences which they have imbibed. 

In most countries the peasants engaged in agriculture are simple- 
minded, and have a fairly high moral standard ; but in Russia many 
circumstances have combined to deteriorate their character. Low- 
class farming, with its absolute dependence on the influence of the 
seasons, always partakes somewhat of the nature of gambling ; but in 
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Little Russia this is particularly the case. The soil is good where it 
has not been exhausted, but the harvest may entirely fail through 
such mischances as a want of rain at seasonable periods, or the 
inroads of locusts and other insects which destroy the young rising 
corn, or consume the grain in the formed ear. The price, again, 
which the peasant is able to obtain for his produce depends on cir- 
cumstances over which he has no control, and which are to him a 
pure chance. If the exchange is low and the crop in America bad, 
the prices in Russia are high, the grain easily sold, and roubles flow 
into the pocket of the peasant. On the other hand, if the Russian 
harvest is deficient owing to the constantly recurring droughts, 
whilst the yield of grain in America is plentiful, and the exchange 
perhaps unfavourable to the exporter, the peasant finds himself, 
through no fault of his own, with little to sell, and obliged to sell 
that little at unremunerative prices. One year he is rolling in money 
which he does not know how to spend to advantage, and the greater 
part of which he consumes in drink, while the next finds him in the 
most dire distress, and quite unable to meet the demands of the tax- 
collector. He has no capital wherewith to tide over hard times, and 
he never attempts to lay by for a bad season. He is improvident 
in the extreme, and hopes each year that the Fates will befriend him 
and that his fields will be fruitful. Anything approaching a high- 
class system of farming is quite beyond his ken, and he has no 
notion of a judicious arrangement of his crops, so that a dry or wet 
season that may be unfavourable to one kind shall be beneficial to 
another, thus minimising his loss from extremes of heat or moisture. 
His method of tilling the land is most primitive, and he continues to 
scratch the surface with a plough of the same construction as was 
used by his ancestors when they first settled in the country. Except 
when a particularly heavy crop has to be harvested and carried, he 
has generally an excess of labour at his disposal, and when in a bad 
season the yield of his farm is insufficient to meet his wants, he 
immediately cries out that he has not land enough. He calculates 
that if he could have carried out his scratching and sowing processes 
over the fields of a neighbouring proprietor, he would with the same 
bad yield per acre have harvested, on the increased area, sufficient 
for his requirements. The Russian peasants when in the condition 
of serfs had none of these troubles and anxieties, and the land-thirst 
was an unknown disease. The proprietor obliged the communes on 
his estate to store, in good seasons, a supply of grain to meet the 
deficiencies of a poor harvest, and he himself supplied the further 
capital which was necessary to tide over bad years. His notions on 
farming were not scientific, and he was content to see his peasants 
still using the agricultural implements of their remote ancestors, but 
he insisted on a certain amount of order and organization which is 
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wanting to-day. He thrashed his serfs if they were drunk too often, 
and he kept their pockets so empty, and the price of the vodki of 
which he was the monopolist so high, that they had comparatively 
little opportunity of gratifying their passion for liquor. This was 
very well while it lasted, but now that the control is withdrawn the 
reaction is all the greater. The peasant has now to think and act 
for himself, and as regards action, his great happiness is to find that 
he can postpone it at his own pleasure, and he never does to-day 
what there is any chance of his being able to do to-morrow. 

The results of his laziness and improvidence have naturally 
been most disastrous, but he has no inclination to seek a remedy 
in increased personal exertion or self-restraint. He cannot help, 
however, realising his deplorable condition, and his mind is ever 
active while he seeks for the causes of his troubles in every direction 
but the right one. Asa serf he never thought at all, but now he is 
full of ideas ; he or some of his family have visited and worked in a 
town, and some of them have been soldiers and perhaps joined in the 
late campaigns in the Balkan Peninsula, where many old ideas were 
discarded and many new ones imbibed. It is impossible thatymasses 
of men should remain in the closest contact for months together, and 
be subjected to the variety of influences which are developed by a 
first acquaintance with the manners and customs of foreign nation- 
alities, without an immense effect on their minds and a general 
awakenment and enlightenment. When some hundreds of thousands 
of men are brought and kept together, the influence of the few, 
however small may be their number, who have received any educa- 
tion and can form any ideas on what they see and hear, will soon 
make itself felt throughout the whole mass. The Russian soldiers 
who fought in 1876 learned that among the nations who were their 
immediate neighbours there was a degree of national prosperity 
which did not exist in their own country. They learned also that 
there were forms of government other than autocracy, under which 
a peasantry can live and thrive, and they heard of a constitution 
existing in Roumania and of one being given to Bulgaria. Their 
impressions on these subjects were generally confused, but they all 
pointed in one direction, namely, to a shaking of their belief in the 
absolute necessity or utility of the institutions with which they were 
acquainted at home; and when the army was disbanded and the 
soldier returned to his native village, he communicated his new ideas 
to those who surrounded him. 

The circumstances of the war produced rapidly, and on a large scale, 
effects of the same class as those which were being caused more 
slowly, but constantly, by the concentration and development of 
manufacturing and other industries, and by the accompanying 
assemblage of large numbers of peasants in certain districts and 
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towns. The spread of railway and other communications has in 
many ways promoted this concentration of industriesin certain 
localities, and has rendered it possible for the peasant to travel 
hundreds of miles in search of employment, and to return frequently 
home to repeat to his village associates the strange things which he 
has heard in a mixed society, where new ideas originate, where news- 
papers circulate, and where every topic is discussed with animation. 
The consideration of all these circumstances sufficiently establishes 
the fact that the present condition of the Russian peasantry is both 
materially and morally most unsatisfactory. 

The bad harvests in the succession of yearsimmediately preceding 
1881, and the accompanying ravages of a virulent and widespread 
cattle plague, have completed the misery which idleness and improvi- 
dence were steadily producing ; and the removal of restraint, the 
separation of families, and the assemblage of large numbers of the 
most ignorant classes amid the strange scenes of town and camp life, 
have unsettled their minds and degraded their morals. The counter- 
‘acting conservative influences of religion and loyalty have been 
terribly weakened ; that of property, which it was sought to intro- 
duce by binding the peasant to the land of which he became the 
owner under the provisions of the Great Act of Emancipation, has 
never taken root ; and education is still in its complete infancy, and 
has not so far had any tangible effect. The peasant never respected 
the Church as represented by her ministers, for they were drawn 
from the same class as himself, could boast of no special superiority 
of education, and, from the force of circumstances, were more gener- 
ally distinguished by their immorality than by their virtues. As a 
symbol of nationality, an integral part of the system of the State, 
and an embodiment of his superstitions, the ceremonies of his religion 
were formerly unreasoningly accepted, but lately his faith has been 
considerably shaken. 

When the peasant passes his threshold in the morning and meets 
a priest, he spits and crosses himself, as a charm wherewith to ward 
off the misfortunes presaged by anevilomen. This symbolic spitting 
is a token of contempt and hatred among Eastern nations, and the 
particular custom above referred to is believed to have originated in 
the old times, when the heathen Russians most frequently saw the 
priest accompanied by the agents of the princes who had accepted 
Christianity, and who were forcing the new religion upon their 
subjects at the point of the sword. The priest, when he thus 
appeared, was an object of hatred and alarm, and he has never since 
possessed the character or attainments to win the respect and esteem 
of the people. The teachings of the Greek Church were finally 
received with the same superstitious awe as the old heathen rites, but 
now that a glimmering of enlightenment has cast suspicion on the 
truth and efficacy of its miracles and ceremonies, the whole fabric of 
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religion, as hitherto accepted by the peasant, falls to the ground, 
and the position of the great Tsar himself, the mystical and sacred 
head of the national church, is compromised by the rejection of the 
old superstitions. 

The tendencies of the Russians in matters of property have, from 
time immemorial, been socialistic, as is most strongly evidenced by 
the existence of the ancient institution of the village commune. The 
Act of Emancipation confirmed the communal system; and, further, 
it took land from the nobles and gave it inalienably to the peasants. 
The former were, it is true, compensated by the State, which, in its 
turn, was to be recouped for the outlay by a Land Redemption Tax 
to be levied on the peasantry. But this arrangement for compensa- 
tion was a detail not understood by the newly liberated serf. He 
knew that the nobles formerly claimed and maintained a right of 
ownership over lands which had now been definitely handed over to 
him by the express desire of the Tsar, and he knew that personally 
he had given nothing in return for what he had received. The 
proprietor had paid his taxes for him, and, on the other hand, had 
profited by his labour while he was still a serf; now that he wasa 
free man it was natural that he should have to pay his taxes himself, 
and he did not realise that a large portion of the annual payments 
which the State demanded from him were, in fact, the purchase- 
money of his newly acquired property. His general impression was 
that his lands had for ages been unjustly withheld from him, and he 
was often seized with the idea, particularly where the great land- 
owners were absentees, that the Tsar had intended the whole of the 
land to be distributed among the peasantry, and that it was only by 
the wicked machinations of the nobility that a large portion was still 
kept back. These ideas as to inherent rights in the soil have in 
many districts never died out, and have lately been made use of by 
political agitators as a means of exciting the peasantry against their 
superiors. The great proprietors are now, however, almost univer- 
sally absentees, and cannot personally be reached; and attempts at the 
forcible seizure of their property have been met by the determined 
action of the authorities, and by the dispatch of troops, when neces- 
sary, to quell a disturbance. But unfortunately the promptitude 
displayed by the Government in such instances has not convinced 
the peasant that he was wrong in his pretensions, and he is merely 
embittered against those whose superior prosperity he still considers 
an injustice. 

Besides the landlords, there is another class in the south and 
west by whom the peasant thinks that he has been defrauded. The 
Jews, whom Government restrictions prevent from becoming agri- 
culturists, and who are debarred from accepting employment in any 
ordinary industrial establishment, by the fact of their Sabbath limit- 
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ing them to four and a half days of labour during the Christian week, 
have from necessity turned their attention almost exclusively to 
trade. The improvidence of the agriculturist and his want of capital 
have rendered the assistance of a money-lender and middleman an 
absolute necessity to him, and this requirement has been naturally 
supplied by the presence of the Jew, whose sobriety, thrift, energy, 
and commercial instincts render him especially fit for the vocation. 
The more improvident the peasantry, the greater are the imme- 
diate profits of the Jews, and whilst the former have become steadily 
impoverished, many of the latter have acquired comparative wealth. 
There is nothing astonishing, therefore, in the ill-feeling which 
has arisen towards the Jews, and that ill-feeling has been accom- 
panied by the persuasion that there must be a special injustice in 
the superior material prosperity of a race whom the Government, 
by penal legislation, had emphatically marked out as inferior to the 
Christians. Religious fanaticism is almost unknown in Russia, and 
indifferentism is rather the rule among a peasantry which lives in 
‘amity with Mahommedans, Roman Catholics, and Lutherans alike ; 
but it requires a strong hand to restrain a semi-civilised and peverty- 
stricken people from attacking and plundering their richer and 
defenceless neighbours. The Government did not show this strong 
hand in defence of the Jews, and political agitators eagerly fanned 
the flame of animosity against the alien race, and saw with pleasure 
the spread of disturbances which would either lead to a collision be- 
tween the people and the authorities, or open the eyes of the masses 
to the weakness of the latter, and to their,own strength. 


Up to this point I have dwelt at great length on the con- 
dition of the peasantry. They form the immense majority of the 
population in Russia; and while they remained as serfs in a state of 
complete ignorance and servile dependence, and without oppor- 
tunities for communication and interchange of ideas, the efforts of 
professional agitators would have been wasted upon them, and there 
could be no danger of a real social convulsion in the Empire. 
Now, as I have pointed out, circumstances have changed, and both 
the disturbances connected with the land question, which have been 
frequent and widespread, and the more general and remarkable move- 
ment against the Jews, show that, particularly among the peasantry 
of the south, the ground is to a certain extent prepared to receive 
the seed of revolutionary ideas. 

The next chief points of importance to consider are the con- 
dition of the classes which furnish the most active recruits to the 
revolutionist societies, and the probabilities of the spread or subsi- 
dence of the movement which has drawn so many young men and 
women into the ranks of an irreconcilable opposition to the present 
system of government. There is, as I have shown, some foundation 
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for the general statement which has been made that the peasantry 
are becoming disaffected, but there have so far been hardly any 
instances of an ordinary uneducated moujik joining in the plots of 
the revolutionists. Nevertheless, many of the political criminals 
have been officially described as peasants, and consequently a false 
idea has been spread abroad as to their social status. It requires to 
be more generally understood that in Russia every man and woman 
has an official designation, the women being described according to 
the rank of their husbands or fathers. A son necessarily inherits 
the rank of his father, and is only in very rare instances promoted by 
special favour, and thus the peasant who may have acquired fortune 
and education continues to be classed officially with the commonest 
agricultural labourer. 

It is in the classes next above the peasantry that we must seek the 
chief leaders and agents of the Nihilist party. The bulk of the 
conspirators are the sons and daughters of priests, of small traders 
and minor officials in the county towns, or of struggling professional 
men. They are always young in years, and the average age of 
those who have been executed is probably not above twenty-five 
There have been no family men among the convicted Nihilists, and 
there have been hardly any who possessed even a moderate private 
fortune. They are almost invariably persons who have sought by 
education to improve their social position, and whose aspirations have 
been disappointed, either because want of means has prevented them 
from completing the university course, or because, having completed 
it, they have failed to procure such employment as they considered 
suitable. Their superficial education has unfitted them for the occu- 
pations natural to their sphere in life, and has not opened to them 
any higher career. 

It often happens that the son of a small trader, or of a petty 
tchinovnik in an out-of-the-way country town or village, which his 
parents have perhaps never left, is sent to the Government school in the 
chief town of the district. There he meets with far more to disturb 
his mind than ordinarily awaits every boy in the new life upon 
which he enters on first going to school. He has grown up ina 
society but little removed from barbarism ; and though his parents 
may have been shining lights in their own circle, it requires but a 
slight acquaintance with the more civilised ways of a larger town to 
convince the unfortunate lad that his immediate relations are brutal 
in their manners and ignorant in the extreme. The feeling of supe- 
riority created by the new ideas he receives does not, however, do 
him much harm, until, the course of the Lycée having been com- 
pleted, he returns to the parental roof, and is expected to become 
again one of the family, and probably to follow his father’s occupa- 
tion or trade. After a few weeks the mind of the youth revolts 
from the idea of passing the remainder of his days among such 
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barbarous surroundings, and in the society of those whom he has learnt 
to despise. He cannot fall into the old ways, he cannot adapt him- 
self to the position, and a quarrel with his relations generally ensues. 
His conceit is encouraged by the sense of his superiority over those 
around him. This superiority, he reasons, is due to education, and 
he thinks that if he were still farther to pursue his studies he might 
attain to great things. There are several large universities in 
Russia, and the possession of a certificate or degree from one of these 
establishments is indispensable to candidates for government posts of 
any importance, and for entrance into many of the professions. The 
natural ambition of the youth is therefore to enter a university, and 
though his parents may oppose his wish, he generally carries his 
point in the end, and proceeds to swell the throng of students in one 
of the university towns. There his first difficulties are pecuniary. 
His allowance from home, if he has any, is seldom sufficient to pay 
even the expenses of board and lodging, which he finds much higher 


than he had anticipated. He next probably discovers that the course 


which he desires to complete is much longer than he had expected, 
and that some new regulation has put special difficulties in his way. 
He perseveres, however, and perhaps after some three or four years 
spent in poverty and discontent, and surrounded by a society of 
which every member has some grievance, he at last obtains his cer- 
tificate. If he gets as far as this he is lucky, for he is as likely as 
not, even without any active participation in a disturbance, to have 
been disgraced and dismissed from the university in consequence 
of some academical row. The story of Kibaltchick, the amateur 
chemist, who was hung for his share in the murder of the late 
Emperor, is most instructive on this point. According to the uncon- 
troverted statements of his counsel, Kibaltchick was dismissed from 
the university without any real crime having been proved against him. 
His indignant protests drew down on him the special wrath of the 
authorities, and finally led to his imprisonment. He remained in 
confinement for two years, and when at length he was brought to 
trial the court acquitted him. But this did not free him from the 
results of the apparently unjust suspicions of the university autho- 
rities, for although liberated from prison, he was placed under police 
surveillance. In this position no career or profession was open to 
him, and though a man of considerable talent and education, he 
might have been reduced to starvation. Driven to extremity, 
Kibaltchick procured a false passport and changed his name, and 
this according to the laws of Russia was a most grave offence. But 
it was his first proved illegal act, and his counsel forcibly pleaded 
that the authorities who drove him to it were responsible for his 
subsequent career of crime. 

Such cases as that of Kibaltchick, where failure, disappointment, 
and ruin are caused by the ill-considered or unjust action of the 
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authorities, are unfortunately not exceptional; but, besides these, 
there are innumerable instances where the superficial education 
which the student contrives to pick up at the university, proves in- 
sufficient to fit for a serious profession an individual whose instincts 
never really rise above the level of the uncivilised surroundings 
among which he was born. A spirit of intense restlessness is pro- 
duced, and there is a vague and uncertain energy; but that steady 
perseverance and serious application to the immediate affair in hand, 
which is essential to success in the ordinary walks of life, is as 
wanting in the student as it was in his parents. He is, however, 
quite insensible of these defects, and he considers that he is ill-used 
by society when he finds that the practical difficulties of life in the 
new sphere which he had sought are too great for him. Such in- 
dividuals, failing to make a career for themselves, too often devote 
their energies to the preaching of a war against society, and to the 
promotion of discontent among their fellows. They find numerous 
disciples, and that not only among young men, but among young 
women also. In Russia, where in the middle classes the seclusion of 
women was even a few years ago nearly as great as in a harem, the 
advocate of women’s rights would to-day find little to demand for 
any class of females above the level of the peasantry. The moujik 
still administers corporal chastisement to his wife as he would to his 
child, and his right to do so, though denied by the written law, is 
tacitly acknowledged in practice. The girl, however, whose brother 
has been described as going to the Lycée and subsequently to the 
university, is nearly as independent as her male relations. Like her 
brother, and from similar causes, she too often becomes disgusted 
with her home, and determines to seek what she imagines to be the 
delights of the independent life led by the numerous female students 
who follow various university courses, and particularly that of medi- 
cine. Sometimes, when her parents refuse her permission to leave 
home, she simply runs away, and, having no passport, her position at 
once becomes illegal, and she naturally finds her companions among 
those who, like herself, have got into some trouble with the authori- 
ties. In some cases enthusiasts like Solovieff, who fired at the late 
Tsar in April, 1879, marry girls with whom they have scarcely any 
acquaintance, and for whom they have no feeling of affection, merely 
to free them from the obligation of obtaining a passport from their 
parents, and their consent to leave home. The young husband and 
wife proceed together to the university town, and there, having no 
particular taste for each other’s society, they often separate immedi- 
ately, and even where they would desire to maintain their mutual 
connection, the pressure of poverty and the difficulties of their posi- 
tion frequently oblige them to part company. Even without the 
specially demoralising effect of such circumstances as I have just 
mentioned, the general influences of life at the universities are most 
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injurious to the majority of the young women who frequent them. 
The ideas of family ties and of the obligations of married life which 
prevail in the homes of the students are probably lax enough, but 
even these are cast to the winds by the young men and women who 
adopt a code of morals of their own in the Bohemian society of which 
they have become members. Parental authority, which a few years 
ago was such a marked feature in domestic life in Russia, has become 
a thing of the past as far as regards the majority of the students, and 
university and government officials are equally condemned. The 
mystic reverence for the Tsar appears absurd to the young philoso- 
phers, and the Church itself is despised by those who have learnt to 
recognise the ignorance of its ministers, and the superstition with 
which its rites are practised by the ignorant masses. 

Thus it appears that all those conservative influences produced 
either by loyalty to a sovereign, by faith in an established church, 
or by the ties of a cherished and contented home life, are wanting to 
that important factor among the Russian people which chiefly repre- 


. sents an awakenment from the traditions of serfdom and a desire for 


enlightenment and progress. Is it to be wondered at that recruits 
to the revolutionary movement are so rapidly forthcoming, and that 
all purely repressive measures fail to check the disturbing current ? 
The activity of particular groups is undoubtedly temporarily arrested 
by the seizure of their leaders, but executions fail to strike terror 
into the hearts of the numerous individuals who cherish the memory 
of Jeliaboff, Perovskaya, and their companions on the scaffold as 
martyrs to a true cause. Their only firm belief is in the wrongs 
and degradations of their countrymen, and they are confirmed in 
their determination to terrorise the government as the only effectual 
and possible means of forcing its attention and liberal action. These 
causes and sentiments will prolong the disturbance in Russian 
society until the aspirations cf the reasonable party of liberty are 
gratified by the introduction of such reforms as will be a guarantee 
to the cause of freedom and progress. There are of course among 
the present revolutionists in Russia many individuals whose reason 
is naturally so completely disordered that they would remain con- 
tinually at war even with the best-constituted society. But the 
number of those who are thus cursed by nature is, as elsewhere, com- 
paratively small. They are incapable of forming by themselves a 
party sufficient to cause serious disquietude to a strong government, 
such as must be maintained in Russia if the nation is to be brought 
safely through the crisis of transition from barbarism to civilisation. 
The unreasonably discontented outcasts of society only become a grave 
danger when joined to determined groups of intelligent men, whose 
grievances and aspirations are in many respects understood, and even 
sympathised with, by the very judges who nevertheless feel obliged 
to condemn them to the fate of the gallows. 
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The great difficulty confronting the Russian Government lies in 
the fact that the low state of civilisation and the ignorance of the 
lower classes must compel a very gradual introduction of what may 
be recognised as the most urgently required reforms, and a careful 
avoidance of all sweeping measures. Sudden changes would disturb 
and confuse the masses; slow progress will, it is to be feared, fail to 
satisfy the Irreconcilables, who will either disbelieve the sincerity of 
the Government, or will consider its cautious advances as inadequate 
and unsatisfactory. 

At present the classes in Russia that produce the disturbances 
are very limited in numbers, but it is evident that they must rapidly 
increase with the development of the nation. It is not, however, 
either from such a revolutionary party as exists to-day that the 
disruption of the empire is to be apprehended. So far, the theories 
and action of the revolutionists are quite beyond the comprehension 
of the immense majority of the Russian people; but the crisis will 
come when increasing discontent has made the peasantry anxious 
for change, when in the general turmoil of a social revolution each 
of the various races inhabiting the empire endeavours to shift for 
itself, and when even among those who are to-day assumed to be of 
one stock, the difference of character and sentiment which I have 
pointed out as so strong between north and south will infallibly 
declare itself and will add its force to the other elements of con- 
fusion. 

As long as the mass of the peasantry remains passive, a revolution 
is an impossibility. The immediate danger is that the unfortunate 
economical condition of the agricultural classes, which threatens to 
grow worse, will render them the ready tools of agitators, who, 
knowing the futility of addressing them on purely political griev- 
ances, will appeal with force to their passions as miserable creatures, 
unjustly condemned to endure poverty and distress for the benefit of 
others ; and the anti-Jewish disturbances are a significant sign of 
what may be done in that direction. The continual agitation of the 
revolutionists, and their success against the person of the late Tsar, 
have already given some unpleasant shocks to the autocratic authority. 
By wise measures for the improvement of the condition of the 
peasantry, and by encouraging the development of suitable industries, 
the crisis may be postponed; but the time gained must be eagerly 
devoted to securing the contentment and the loyalty of all those 
sections of society which stand between the ignorant agriculturist and 
the Government and aristocracy. It is on the goodwill and co- 
operation of the middle and lower middle classes that the Govern- 
ment must be entirely dependent to meet and check the violence of 
the lower orders. To-day the natural allies of authority are either 
apathetic or hostile. E. F. G. Law. 
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SIR CHARLES BELL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL 
EXPERIMENTATION. 


Iv has been repeatedly urged by the opponents of Physiological 
Experimentation, that Sir Charles Bell in his later life declared that 
his physiological discoveries had been really made by Anatomy only, 
and that he had only made Experiments for the satisfaction of others ; 
and a quotation to this effect has been lately brought prominently 
forward by Mrs. Dr. A. Kingsford, in order to set in the most 
unfavourable light what she characterises as the needless, fruitless, 
and barbarous experiments of Magendie on the same subject. 

As it is probable that the Vivisection question will be again brought 
before Parliament, I think it important that the public should be 
informed of the rea/ history of the discoveries with which Sir Charles . 
Bell is commonly credited; that history having been most erro- 
neously narrated by his brother-in-law, Mr. A. Shaw’ (who may be 
presumed to have written with Bell’s sanction and authority), and 
its errors, though fully exposed at the time? (during Bell’s life), 
having been repeated and even exaggerated by the most recent of his 
biographers.* 

The great discovery ordinarily attributed to Sir Charles Bell, is 
that of the distinctness of the motor and sensory nerve-fibres ; as 
shown by the separate existence of motor and sensory endowments, 
(1) in the anterior and posterior roots of the Spinal nerves, in whose 
trunks these two orders of fibres are bound up together; and (2) in 
certain nerves of the Head, some of which are motor only, whilst 
others are sensory only. These doctrines, according to Mr. A. Shaw, 
had been conceived as far back as 1809; and were then embodied in 
a tract which Bell printed for private distribution among his friends,* 
under the title Idea of a New Anatomy of the Brain. In support 
of this statement Mr. Shaw cited certain passages from Bell’s very 
scarce tract, which, read in the light of subsequent events, seemed an 
adequate justification of it. But, unluckily for the credit of both, a 
copy of the tract had found its way into the possession of a certain 
Mr. Alexander Walker, who had claims of his own to advance ; and 
he reprinted it in full in a thin volume (now before me) published 
anonymously in 1839, under the title of Documents and Dates of 
Modern Discoveries in the Nervous System. 


(1) Narrative of the Discoveries of Sir Charles Bell in the Nervous System (1839). 
(2) British and Foreign Medical Review, January, 1840. 

(3) Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. iii. (1875). 

(4) Sir Charles Bell himself fixed the date as 1811 
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I well remember the sensation which was produced at the time, 
among those who took an interest in the subject, by this publication ; 
from which it plainly appeared that the fundamental conception 
enunciated in this “Idea ” had gone no further than this, —“‘ that the 
nerves of sense, the nerves of motion, and the vital nerves, are dis- 
tinct throughout their whole course, though they seem sometimes 
united in one bundle; and that they depend for their attributes on 
the organs of the brain to which they are severally attached ;” whilst, 
in carrying out this conception, Bell, misled by his Anatomy, had 
gone altogether wrong. 

This doctrine was by no means new. It had been known from a 
very early period that our limbs can only feel or move (I use these 
words in their ordinary sense) by virtue of the nerve-trunks which 
connect their skin and muscles with the Spinal Cord, and through it 
with the Brain. And although, when a limb is paralysed, it is 
usually deprived at the same time of feeling and of motion, yet as 
cases were occasionally observed in which motion was lost without 
feeling, or (more rarely) feeling was lost without motion, the idea arose 
that two distinct sets of fibres may be bound up in the same trunks ; 
one for feeling and the other for motion,—or, as we should now 
express it more scientifically, one set conducting impressions made 
on the sensory surfaces towards the central sensorium, whilst the 
other transmits nerve-force from the motor centres of the nervous 
system to the muscles which it stimulates to contraction. This idea 
found distinct expression in the writings of certain ancient medical 
authors; and cropped up from time to time in modern medical 
literature, some writers approving it, while others dissented from it. 
And it was formally advanced in 1809 by Mr. Alexander Walker ; 
who, in a paper entitled “New Anatomy and Physiology of the 
Brain in Particular, and of the Nervous System in General,” pub- 
lished in the Archives of Universal Science for July in that year, 
argued “ that medullary action ” (or, as we should now say, anerve- 
current), ‘commences in the organs of sense; passes, in a general 
manner, to the spinal marrow, by the anterior fasciculi of the 
spinal nerves, which are, therefore, nerves of sensation, and ascends 
through the anterior columns of the spinal marrow, to the hemi- 
spheres of the Cerebrum,” in which he located the sensorium 
commune. Thence he traced his “ medullary action”? downwards and 
backwards into the Cerebellum, which he supposed to be the centre 
of volition ; from this “it descends through the posterior columns of 
the spinal marrow, and expands through the posferior fasciculi of all 
the nerves, which are, therefore, the nerves of volition, toward the 
muscular system.” 

Thus, then, it is clearly Mr. Alex. Walker who must be credited 
with the first promulgation of the idea of the functional distinctness 
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of the anterior and posterior roots of the Spinal nerves, in virtue of 
what he supposed to be their connections with the Cerebrum and the 
Cerebellum respectively: but, working out this idea under a wrong 
conception of the relative functions of the two brain-centres, he was 
led to regard the anterior roots as sensory, and the posterior as motor ; 
and, as he neither submitted nor proposed to submit this erroneous 
doctrine to the test of experiment, it fell unheeded to the ground. 
Now those who only know the history of Bell’s work either 
directly or indirectly through Mr. A. Shaw’s first account of it, will be 
considerably surprised to learn that (whether or not he was acquainted 
with Walker’s speculations) he pursued, in the first instance, pre- 
cisely the same Anatomical track ; and that, through his having 
followed this under the guidance of another wrong preconception as 
to the functions of the Cerebellum (which had not at that date been 
elucidated by experiment), the physiological conclusion at which he 
arrived was even farther from the truth than that of his predecessor. 
A distinguished Edinburgh Professor of the last century, Dr. Robert 


_ Whytt, who had studied with great care what he termed the “vital 


and involuntary motions’ of the body, had argued with considerable 
ingenuity, that whilst the cerebrum is the centre of sensation and the 
originator of voluntary motion, the cerebellum is the organ of such 
“vital and involuntary motions” as the action of the heart and the 
muscular walls of the alimentary canal, together with the movements 
of respiration. Now Bell, brought up in the Edinburgh school, and 
commencing his investigations under the influence of this prepos- 
session, was led by it in an entirely wrong direction ; for the whole 
argument of his “‘Idea’”’ is to the effect that the anterior roots of the 
spinal nerves minister both to sensation and voluntary motion, in virtue 
of their connection with the Cerebrum, while the posterior roots 
“govern the operation of the viscera necessary to the continuance of 
life,” in virtue of their connection with the Cerebellum. He did 
institute experiments, indeed, both on the columns of the Spinal Cord 
and on the roots of the spinal nerves ; but, under the influence of his 
Anatomical preconception, he entirely missed the true meaning of 
their results, and deemed them to be confirmatory of his erroneous 
views :— 

“ Experiment I—I opened the spine, and pricked and injured 
the posterior filaments of the nerves; no motion of the muscles 
followed. I then touched the anterior division; immedietely the 
parts were convulsed.” 

“« Experiment II.—I now destroyed the posterior part of the spinal 
marrow by the point of a needle; no convulsive movement followed. 
I injured the anterior part, and the animal was convulsed.” 

The experiments thus narrated by Bell in a letter to his brother 
dated March 2, 1810, have been cited as proving that he had thus 
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early attributed motor functions to the anterior roots, and sensory to 
the posterior. But the inference which he himself drew from them 
at the time was altogether different :— 

“Tt is almost superfluous to say that the part of the spinal marrow 
having sensibility [7.e., the anterior column] comes from the Cere- 
brum ; the posterior and insensible part belongs to the Cerebellum.” 

Thus, although on the track of a great Physiological discovery, 
Bell allowed himself to be completely diverted from it by his Anato- 
mical preconception. Of the ¢rue functional relations of the two sets 
of nerve-roots, there is not the remotest hint in this “ Idea.” 

None the less, however, do I recognise in it what (to my mind) 
constitutes the real basis of Bell’s claim to the elucidation of the 
meaning of the double origin of the Spinal nerves. ‘‘ Considering,” 
he said, ‘‘that the spinal nerves have a double root, and being of 
opinion that the properties of the nerves are derived from their 
connections with the parts of the brain, I thought that I had an 
opportunity of putting my opinion to the test of experiment, and of 
proving at the same time that nerves of different endowments were in 
the same cord and held together by the same sheath.” This was, 
unquestionably, one of the most fertile suggestions that the insight 
of a man of genius has ever put forth for the guidance of Physiolo- 
gical inquiry ; and even if Bell had never himself pursued it farther, 
he would clearly be entitled to a very large share of any discoveries 
that others might make by working upon it. It seems, however, as 
if the unsatisfactory character of the results he obtained, and his 
dislike to experimentation upon living animals, turned his thoughts 
in a different direction ; and he applied himself for some years to 
the study of the Nerves of the Face, on the peculiarities of whose 
anatomical distribution he seems to have long pondered, with the idea 
that these might furnish him with the key of which he was in search. 

Bell, as is well known, had considerable artistic ability ; and one 
of the earliest of his publications was his very valuable Anatomy 
of Expression, in which he pointed out how close is the relation 
between many of the muscular movements by which the Emotions 
are expressed, and those concerned in Respiration. Still, as it would 
seem, under the “dominant idea” of a special set of nerves for the 
“ vital and involuntary motions,” he assigned this special motor func- 
tion to the seventh pair, which arises by a single root, and supplies 
the muscles of the face generally ; whilst he supposed the fifth pair, 
which arises (like the spinal nerves) by a double root, to be the nerve 
of ordinary (or voluntary) motion for the muscles of the face generally, 
as well as of sensation for its sensory surfaces. The analogy of the 
fifth pair to the spinal nerves (which was no new idea) seemed to him 
to be further indicated by the existence of a “ganglion” upon its 
larger root, corresponding with that which is seen on the posterior 
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roots of the spinal nerves. Following up this train of reasoning, he 
instituted experiments with the view of determining what function the 
fifth pair had in virtue of its double root, which the seventh pair had 
not. And as he found that division of the seventh pair, whilst par- 
tially paralysing the muscles of the face, did not in any perceptible 
degree impair its sensibility, whilst section of either of the three 
divisions of the fifth pair destroys the sensibility of the part of the 
face it supplies, he came to the conclusion that the sensory endow- 
ments of the fifth pair are due to its possession of a double root ;-a 
conclusion which he strengthened by the consideration that the third, 
fourth, and sixth nerves—which, being distributed exclusively to 
the muscles of the eye-ball, cannot be supposed to have any but 
motor endowments—all arise by single roots. 

In this way, Bell was led to assign to the two roots of the Spinal 
nerves the same double function which he attributed to the two roots 
of the fifth pair of nerves of the Head ; and thence to assign the sensory 
function to the posterior roots, because, like the second root of the 
fifth, they bore ganglia before uniting with the motor roots.1 Now 
to say that Bell, by this train of reasoning, discovered the motor and 
sensory functions of the anterior and posterior roots of the Spinal 
nerves, is utterly preposterous. He had not even truly determined 
(as the event proved) the true functions of the fifth and seventh 
nerves of the Head. And the extension of his conclusions regarding 
the double roots of the Fifth pair, to the Spinal nerves generally, had 
rather the character of a happy guess, than of a logical sequence. 
No scientific Physiologist at the present time would think himself 
justified in putting forward such an extension as more than a 
suggestion, to be confirmed or negatived by experimental evidence. 
And let it not be forgotten, moreover, that it was experiment alone 
which afforded Bell any reason whatever for attributing a sensory 
function to the gangliated root of the Fifth pair; and that without 
this basis, the question of the Spinal nerves remained exactly in 
the condition in which he had taken it up. 

It is, indeed, not a little curious that in the two memoirs (1821 
and 1822) in which Bell presented to the Royal Society the results 
of his investigations into the Fifth and Seventh nerves of the Head, 
the present doctrine of the Spinal nerves is nowhere explicitly stated. 
These memoirs can scarcely, indeed, be read in any other sense; and 
a manual of Anatomy published by Mr. John Shaw (another brother- 


(1) It is a significant indication of the chaotic ignorance which prevailed on this sub- 
ject “sixty years since,” that, as Bell himself informs us, he found himself met, when 
first groping at the notion of the sensory endowments of the posterior roots of the spinal 
nerves, by the current doctrine that the function of the ganglia is “ to cut off sensation,”’ 
i.e. to allow these nerves to minister to the ‘vital and involuntary motions,’ with- 
out our being made conscious either of those movements or of the impressions which 
excite them. 
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in-law) in 1821 contains a tolerably clear intimation of it. More- 
over, Mr. J. Shaw, having visited Paris in 1821, and having repeated 
to Magendie the experiments on the fifth and seventh nerves which 
he had made with Sir C. Bell, further pointed out to him (as 
appears from Magendie’s own narration)’ the analogy of the Fifth to 
the Spinal nerves, and attributed to the double roots of these 
“regular” nerves this double function of motion and sensation. 

It was at this point that Magendie took up the experimental 
inquiry, both as to the roots of the Spinal nerves, and the functions 
of the fifth and seventh nerves of the Head; and it will be conve- 
nient to dispose of the latter in the first instance. He showed that 
the second of the three divisions of the fifth pair, is a nerve of sensa- 
tion only ; so that the part of the face which it supplies (between the 
eyes and the upper lip) depends for its motor action on the 
seventh pair, which he regarded as the ordinary motor nerve 
of the face, ministering to its voluntary movements, as well as to 
those of expression and respiration. These corrections (which were 
confirmed by other experimenters) were not only accepted by 
Sir C. Bell, but were appropriated by him as his own; the reprints 
of the two memoirs just referred to being altered in successive 
editions of his “ Nervous System of the Human Body,” by omission, 
addition, and variation, not only without any acknowledgment of the 
source of the correction, but without the least intimation of a change. 
It is clear, therefore, that although he shrank from making experi- 
ments himself, he was ready enough to profit by those of others. 

On testing experimentally Bell’s idea of the functions of the anterior 
and posterior roots of the Spinal nerves, and varying his experiments 
in every way he could think of, Magendie was only able to arrive at 
this general conclusion—that the anterior roots are more especially 
motor, and the posterior more especially sensory. For he could not 
get over the fact that irritation of the anterior roots in the living 
animal called forth signs of pain, and that irritation of the posterior 
roots called forth movements. The repetition of the same experiments 
by others gave no more conclusive results; until, in 1831, Johann 
Miiller (afterwards the celebrated Berlin professor) was able, by a 
very carefully devised method of experimentation upon frogs, to show 
that, for these animals at least, Bell’s doctrine was correct. And it 
was by theextension of the same method to warm-blooded animals, and 
by the light of the new ideas then dawning” astothe “reflex function” 
of the Spinal Cord (which up to this time had been generally looked 
on as a bundle of nerves), that the truth of Bell’s doctrine came at 
last to be fully established. For the movements called forth by irrita- 


(1) Journal de Physiologie, Octobre, 1821. 


(2) The very clear ideas long before promulgated by Prochaska on this point had 
been entirely forgotten. 
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tion of the posterior roots were found to be due, not to the direct 
transmission of motor impulses from them to the muscles, but to the 
transmission of a motor nerve-current through the anterior roots, in 
response to the stimulation given to the Spinal Cord itself by the 
irritation of the posterior; whilst, on the other hand, it was made 
clear that the indications of pain given when the anterior roots are 
irritated, are due to the presence, in those roots, of sensory filaments 
derived from the posterior, which pass inwards at the point of junc- 
tion between the two. But for the well-devised and carefully 
executed experiments by which these difficulties were cleared up, the 
whole matter would have remained in the state of uncertainty in 
which I well remember it to have been, when I first entered on the 
study of the subject, previously to Miller’s experiments. 

Having myself been afterwards Sir Charles Bell’s pupil (in sur- 
gery) both in London and Edinburgh, I can testify from personal 
knowledge that he himself never admitted that his discoveries needed 
any confirmation whatever; but was always strong in the conviction, 
- not only that he had himself given all needful evidence of them, 
but that nothing more remained to be done in the Physiology of the 
Nervous System. Itis nota little significant of his attitude of mind 
on this subject, that he used to declare his complete inability to 
understand “‘what Marshall Hall was driving at ;” the doctrine of 
reflex action independently of sensation being altogether ‘‘ beyond 
his comprehension.”’ As this last doctrine, which forms the basis of 
modern Neurology, is one which Anatomy could scarcely even suggest, 
and which nothing but Experiment can demonstrate, I hope that Sir 
C. Bell’s opinion of the all-sufficiency of the study of Anatomy for 
the advancement of physiological science may henceforth be appre- 
ciated at its true worthlessness. For I have shown, first, that Sir 
Charles Bell, trusting to Anatomy for his guidance, went altogether 
wrong in the first instance ; secondly, that it was by experiment on the 
Nerves of the Face that he was led into the right track ; thirdly, that 
in regard to these, through placing too much trust in his Anatomical 
preconceptions, and insufficiently testing them by further Experi- 
ments, he was led into mistakes which were only corrected by the 
experiments of Magendie ; and, fourthly, that the most important 
discovery with which he is usually credited—that of the motor and 
sensory functions of the anterior and posterior roots of the Spinal 
Nerves respectively—was only established in the true scientific sense 
by the Experiments of others working on his lines. Those experi- 
ments might have issued, for any real proof ever given by Bell to 
the contrary, in establishing some other doctrine of the Spinal nerve 
roots than that to which he had been led by his study of the nerves 
of the Face,—such, for example, as that of Alex. Walker, or that of 
his own first “ Idea.” 
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These assertions are not now made for the first time, with the 
view (as might be urged) of lowering Sir Charles Bell’s credit, and 
thereby weakening the force of the testimony borne by him in regard 
to the uselessness of Experimentation as a means of Physiological 
discovery. Forty-two years ago, the history I have now sketched 
(which was then a matter of contemporary knowledge) was told in 
detail in the leading Medical Quarterly ; the misrepresentations of 
Mr. A. Shaw as to Sir C. Bell’s “Idea” of 1811 were fully 
exposed; and Bell himself was distinctly charged with having 
altered what professed to be exact reprints of his papers in the 
Philosophical Transactions, in order to make them square with the 
corrections supplied by the experiments of Magendie. To those 
charges, so far as I am aware, no reply was ever made, either by Mr. 
A. Shaw or Sir C. Bell; but a new and more correct history, includ- 
ing a reprint of Bell’s “Idea,” was given by Mr. A. Shaw nearly thirty 
years later in the Journal of Anatomy and Physiology (vol. iii. 1869). 
Further, in Professor Vulpian’s Legons sur la Physiologie du Systéme 
Nerveux (Paris, 1866), the history is narrated in terms almost iden- 
tical with my own, omitting only the reference I have supplied to 
Magendie’s first knowledge of Bell’s views, but inserting several of 
the altered passages in Bell’s Papers. And, finally, the venerable 
Professor Milne-Edwards, in his admirable Lecons sur la Physiologie 
et P Anatomie Comparée (tome xi. pp. 361, 362), has given a most 
true and just appreciation of the respective shares — Bell and 
Magendie had in this great discovery. 


I have never admitted the truth of the well-worn adage, ‘A little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing;” because every one who studies 
any subject whatever must begin with “a little knowledge,” and 
only by its possession can know where and how to obtain more. 

But “a little knowledge” is dangerous when it leads its possessor 
to imagine that he (or she) knows ali about the subject; and is 
doubly dangerous when it is taught as the whole truth to others. 
And this is exactly what Mrs. Dr. A. Kingsford has done, in her 
desire to excite a prejudice against Physiological Experimentation ; 
fastening eagerly upon Sir Charles Bell’s depreciation of it, without 
taking any trouble to ascertain historically what that depreciation 
is worth. 

Wiiram B. CarPenter. 
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THE LIFE OF JAMES MILL.* 


Wuen Mr. Mill’s Autobiography was given to the public nine years 
ago, it created a common impression that the father was even a more 
remarkable and singular figure than the son; and there was a 
general desire to know more about a personage of so many striking 
and original traits. Grote had already said enough in one of his 
minor pieces to stir a lively curiosity about the elder Mill. Apart 
from his publicly authenticated merits, which have for that matter 
fallen somewhat out of date both in history and philosophy, he had 
other merits, says Grote, which were not any less real :— 


‘His unpremeditated oral exposition was hardly less effective than his pre- 
pared work with the pen; his colloquial fertility on philosophical subjects, his 

power of discussing himself, and of stimulating others to discuss, his ready 
' responsive inspirations through all the shifts and windings of a sort of Platonic 
dialogue—all these accomplishments were, to those who knew him, even more 
impressive than what he composed for the press. Conversation with him was 
not merely instructive, but provocative to the dormant intelligence. Of all 
persons whom we have known Mr. James Mill was the one who stood least 
remote from the lofty Platonic ideal of Dialectic—rod Sddvar wai déxeoOar 
Adyov (the giving and receiving of reasons)—competent alike to examine 
others, or to be examined by them on philosophy. When to this we add a 
strenuous character, earnest convictions, and single-minded devotion to truth, 
with an utter disdain of mere paradox, it may be conceived that such a man 
exercised powerful intellectual ascendancy over younger minds.” 


Lord Brougham, in a passage quoted in the volume before us, says 
something to the same effect. He admits that James Mill was not 
free from the dogmatism of his school (as if Brougham were quite 
free from the dogmatism of Ais school), but he praises his great 
candour in controversy, and then he goes on to remark what must 
have multiplied his intellectual force a thousandfold, namely, his 
moral earnestness, the profound sincerity of his criticism, and the 
consistency of his life. ‘‘ He was always,” says Brougham, ‘of such 
self-denial that he sunk every selfish consideration in his anxiety for 
the success of any cause which he espoused, and ever ready to the 
utmost extent of his faculties, and often beyond the force of his 
constitution, to lend his help for its furtherance.” 

The real impressiveness, however, of James Mill’s character was 
not suspected by our generation until his son described it to the world 


(1) James Mill. A Biography. By Alexander Bain, LL.D. London: Longmans, 
1882. 


John Stuart Mill. A Criticism with Personal Recollections. By the same. 
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in pages that must become cisasic, if mankind continue to cherish 
the memory of their benefactors. Mr. Mill pronounced it to be 
“far from honourable to the generation which has benefited by his 
work, that he is so seldom mentioned, and, compared with men far 
his inferiors, so little remembered.’’ There are two causes for this. 
One of them is that the thought of him merged in the deservedly supe- 
rior fame of Bentham, though he was anything but Bentham’s mere 
follower and disciple. The other reason is that notwithstanding the 
great number of his opinions which have come to be generally 
adopted, ‘‘ there was on the whole a marked opposition between his 
spirit and that of the present time.” In other words, he belonged 
to the eighteenth century: he was the last of its strong and brave 
men, “and he was a fit companion for its strongest and bravest.” 
(Mil?’s Autobiography, p. 205.) But surely the best reason why 
James Mill’s fame is less than it deserved to be is that his influence 
was far less literary than personal. His most striking gift was 
“the power of influencing the convictions and purposes of others by 
mere force of mind and character.” 


‘*He was sought for the vigour and instructiveness of his conversation, and 
used it largely as an instrument for the diffusion of his opinions. I have never 
known any man who could do such ample justice to his best thoughts in 
colloquial discussion. His perfect command over his great mental resources, 
the terseness and expressiveness of his language and the moral earnestness as 
well as intellectual force of his delivery, made him one of the most striking of 
all argumentative conversers: and he was full of anecdote, a hearty laugher, 
and when with people whom he liked, a most lively and amusing companion. 
It was not solely, or even chiefly, in diffusing his merely intellectual convictions 
that his power showed itself: it was still more through the influence of a quality, 
of which I have only since learnt to appreciate the extreme rarity: that exalted 
public spirit, and regard above all things to the good of the whole, which 
warmed into life and activity every germ of similar virtue that existed in the 
minds he came in contact with: the desire he made them feel for his approba- 
tion, the shame at his disapproval; the moral support which his conversation 
and his very existence gave to those who were aiming at the same objects, and 
the encouragement he afforded to the faint-hearted or desponding among them, aan 
by the firm confidence which (though the reverse of sanguine as to the results ee 
to be expected in any one particular case) he always felt in the power of 
reason, the general progress of improvement, and the good which individuals 
could do by judicious effort.” —( Autobiography, pp. 101—2.) 


Nor was this the exaggeration of filial piety. Editors of newspapers 
are not usually an enthusiastic class, but Black of the Morning 
Chronicle and Fonblanque of the Examiner were as sensible as his son % 
himself of James Mill’s rare qualities.’ “Mr. Mill,” says Black, 
“was eloquent and impressive in conversation. He had a great 
command of language, which bore the stamp of his earnest and 
(1) See Mr. Bain’s Appendix, 457-8. 
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energetic character. Young men were particularly fond of his 
society, and it was always to him a source of great delight to have 
an opportunity of contributing to form their minds and exalt their 
characters. No man could enjoy his society without catching a por- 
tion of his elevated enthusiasm.” Fonblanque’s eulogy runs in 
similar terms. ‘‘ Wherever talent and good purpose were found 
conjoined—the power and the will to serve the cause of truth—the 
ability and the disposition to be useful to society, to weed out error, 
and advance improvement—wherever these qualities were united, 
the possessor found a friend, a supporter to fortify, cheer, and 
encourage him in his course, in James Mill. He fanned every 
flame of public virtue, he strengthened every good purpose that 
came within the range of his influence. His conversation was full of 
instruction.” And the panegyric closes with words taken from that 
immortal passage—surely the most beautiful in the literature of anti- 
quity—which was inspired by the grave and noble sorrow of Tacitus, 
Quidquid ex Agricola amavimus, quidquid mirati sumus, manet man- 


- surumque est in animis hominum, in eternitate temporum, fama rerum. 


It is to the pages of the son’s Autobiography that we must go for 
the inner structure of ideas and beliefs which lay under so imposing 
a character. It will hardly be time lost to re-read and to transcribe 
some parts of Mr. Mill’s account :— 


‘*My father’s moral convictions, wholly dissevered from religion, were very 
much of the character of those of the Greek philosophers; and were delivered 
with the force and decision which characterised all that came from him . 

His moral inculcations were at all times mainly those of the ‘ Socratici viri ;’ 
justice, temperance (to which he gave a very extended application), veracity, 
perseverance, readiness to encounter pain and especially labour; regard for the 
public good; estimation of persons according to their merits, and of things 
according to their intrinsic usefulness; a life of exertion in contradiction to 
one of self-indulgent ease and sloth. These and other moralities he conveyed in 
brief sentences, uttered as occasion arose, of grave exhortation, or stern repro- 
bation and contempt . . . . In his views of life he partook of the character of 
the Stoic, the Epicurean, and the Cynic, not in the modern but the ancient 
sense of the word. In his personal qualities the Stoic predominated. His 
standard of morals was Epicurean, inasmuch as it was utilitarian, taking as the 
exclusive test of right and wrong, the tendency of action to produce pleasure or 
pain. But he had (and this was the Cynic element) scarcely any belief in 
pleasure; at least in his later years, of which alone, on this point, I can speak 
confidently. He was not insensible to pleasures; but he deemed very few of 
them worth the price which, at least in the present state of society, must be 
paid for them. The greater number of miscarriages in life, he considered 
to be attributable to the overvaluing of pleasures .... He thought human 
life a poor thing at best, after the freshness of youth and of unsatisfied 
curiosity had gone by. This was a topic on which he did not often speak, 
especially, it may be supposed, in the presence of young persons; but 
when he did, it was with an air of settled and profound conviction. He 
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would sometimes say, that if life were made what it might be, by good govern- 
ment and good education, it would be worth having; but he never spoke with 
anything like enthusiasm even of that possibility. He never varied in rating 
intellectual enjoyments above all others, even in value as pleasures, independ- 
ently of their ulterior benefits. The pleasures of the benevolent affections he 
placed high in the scale; and used to say, that he had never known a happy 
old man, except those who were able to live over again in the pleasures of the 
young. For passionate emotions of all sorts, and for everything which has 
been said or written in exaltation of them, he professed the greatest contempt. 
He regarded them as a form of madness. ‘The intense’ was with him a bye- 
word of scornful disapprobation. He regarded as an aberration of the moral 
standard of modern times, compared with that of the ancients, the great stress 
laid upon feeling. Feelings, as such, he considered to be no proper subjects of 
praise or blame. Right and wrong, good and bad, he regarded as qualities 
solely of conduct—of acts and omissions ; there being no feeling which may 
not lead, and does not frequently lead, either to good or to bad actions; con- 
science itself, the very desire to act right, often leading people to act wrong. 
. » » « He blamed as severely what he thought a bad action, when the motive 
was a feeling of duty, as if the agents had been consciously evil doers. ... . 
He disliked, for instance, a fanatic in any bad cause, as much or more than one 
who adopted the same cause from self-interest, because he thought him even 
more likely to be practically mischievous. And thus his aversion to many in- 
tellectual errors, or what he regarded as such, partook, in a certain sense, of 
the character of a moral feeling. All this is merely saying that he, in a degree 
once common, but now very unusual, threw his feelings into his opinions; 
which truly it is difficult to understand how any one who possesses much of both, 
can fail to do.”—(Pp. 46—50.) 


This, then, is the interesting man of whom Professor Bain has now 
given us the biography, on which, and incidentally on the little 
companion volume on the younger Mill, we now propose to make a 
few remarks. That the book is as interesting as the subject cannot, 
we fear, be honestly affirmed. It has all the merits that industry 
can secure, nor can anybody say with the typical critic that it would 
have been better if the author had taken more pains. All that 
diligent search for the facts of James Mill’s life could do has been 
done, and the results are duly entered and posted up with the laud- 
able accuracy of daybook and ledger. But Professor Bain has 
certainly not been able to do for this eminent member of the great 
domus Socratica what Plato did for Socrates himself. It is no 
slight on an author to say that he does not write as well as Plato, 
but Mr. Bain carries the licence which every author has of writing 
worse than Plato, almost to excess. There is no light in his picture, 
no composition, no colour. It would be too much to ask for the polish 
and elegance, the urbanity and finesse, of a discourse at the French 
Academy, but the author is really more severe than is permitted in 
his disdain for graces of style and the art of presentation. A writer 
does well to be concise, yet the Greeks have shown us that a writer or 
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an orator may attain the art of conciseness without being either dry 
or ungenial. It is not enough to give us a catalogue, however in- 
dustriously compiled, of the external incidents of a man’s life in 
the order of time; of his books and articles, and even of his ideas. 
Such things are mere memoranda, and not biography. Of these 
laborious memoranda there are enough and too many. Mr. Bain 
gives us, for instance, a minute description of Ford Abbey, where _ 
James Mill and his family spent many months with Jeremy Bentham, 
who then lived there. ‘The original plan of the front,” it seems, 
“compels us to divide the whole range into seven portions,” and 
to each of these seven portions the reader is virtuously trotted, 
learning, if he be so minded, how many divisions there are in the 
archways, how many windows in each floor, at what distances the 
windows are from one another, what the upper story used to be and 
is, what the lower story. With weary foot we follow our guide into 
the inside, we open a door to the left and are in the great hall, 55 feet 
in length, 273 feet wide, and 28 feet high; then into the dining- 


-room; then back to the main entrance to acloister, which is 82 feet 


long, and 17 feet high ; then up-stairs to a great saloon, 50 feet long, 
26 wide, and 20 high; there are not less than 30 bedrooms in the 
house; there isa gravel walk a quarter of a mile long, and 30 feet 
wide; and so on, and so on, through five closely printed pages. 
Who cares to know all this, unless Ford Abbey happens to be to let 
or sell? Nobody can remember, or ought to remember, a word of 
it, but everybody recalls the few lines in the Autobiography, which 
stamp the place and its impression on Mill in the inmost mind of the 
reader. 


‘‘From 1814 to 1817 Mr. Bentham lived during half of each year at Ford 
Abbey in Somersetshire (or rather in a part of Devonshire surrounded by 
Somersetshire), which intervals I had the advantage of passing at that place. 
This sojourn was, I think, an important circumstance in my education. No- 
thing contributes more to universal elevation of sentiments in a people than 
the large and free character of their habitations. The middle-age architecture, 
the baronial hall, and the spacious and lofty rooms, of this fine old place, so 
unlike the mean and cramped externals of English middle-class life, gave the 
sentiment of a larger and freer existence, and were to me a sort of poetic culti- 
vation, aided also by the grounds in which the abbey stood; which were riant 
and secluded, umbrageous, and full of the sound of falling waters.” (Autobio- 
graphy, p. 56.) 


With the highest respect for Mr. Bain’s conscientious and pains- 
taking method, we submit that he has not seriously reflected on the 
things that are worth telling, on the relation of details to the whole, 
what it is that the reader seeks to know, what it is good for him 
to know—on the difference, in short, between a jejune list of 
dramatis persone and the drama itself. There is Ricardo, for in- 
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stance. Ricardo was, excepting his son, James Mill’s most eminent 
disciple, and indeed he was more peculiarly and exclusively his 
disciple than John Mill himself. It was Mill’s Socratic stimulation 
that inspired the founder of abstract political economy to work out 
his observations into a connected system; and whatever value we 
may set on the system when it was so worked out, at least it made 
a very profound mark on the current thought in its own sphere. All 
that Mr. Bain has to tell us of Ricardo is that his intimacy with 
Mill began in 1811, that he was shy and timid, that Mill encouraged 
him to publish his book on Rent and to enter Parliament, that he 
amassed an enormous fortune on the Stock Exchange, and that, if 
we may trust Bentham, he was stingy in small matters (pp. 74, 75, 
153). When Ricardo dies in 1823, Mr. Bain properly enough gives 
us Mill’s letter to the Morning Chronicle commemorating his friend’s 
loss, and there the matter ends. Yet it was far better worth while 
to tell us a little more about Ricardo than to tell us so much about a 
country house in Somersetshire. He was a far more interesting 
subject, and much more to James Mill’s life, than Ford Abbey. If 
Mr. Bain answers that there is nothing to say about Ricardo’s life, 
that is quite true in the sense of there being nothing particular in 
the way of dates and little external incidents ; but the question how 
it was that Ricardo was prepared to receive Mill’s impressions and to 
react to his stimulation is full of interest. Witness, for example, the 
remarks of Mr. Bagehot on Ricardo; on the connection between his 
dealings on the Stock Exchange and his power of abstract thinking; 
on the subtle preparation of race for these high regions of thought, 
(for Ricardo belonged to the same race as Spinoza)’; on the peculiar 
economic circumstances of the time, which fitted Ricardo to apply 
Mill’s method of reasoning to deal with them." Mr. Bain may 
perhaps disdain all this as mere fanciful speculation, but it is such 
things, nevertheless, that make all the difference between a book that 
is readable, fertile, and suggestive, and one that is none of these 
things. 

It is not merely in the conception of the art of biography that Mr. 
Bain seems to us to fall somewhat short of what might have been 
hoped. In the mere quality of literary correctness he does not come 
up to the standard which he exacts with much rigour from other 
people. He has done good service before now, for example, by 
working out the distinction between the relative pronouns, who or 
which and that. His rule on the matter is a good guide, but all such 
rules are subject to old and accepted usage (more than half of 
grammar having its root in usage), and all are liable to nice varia- 
tions from the influence of taste and ear. Mr. Bain, if we remember 
rightly, gives Shakespeare a scolding for using which when, if he had 


(1) Economic Studies. By Walter Bagehot, pp. 151—60. 
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been lucky enough to be bred at Aberdeen, instead of among the 
drowsy meadows of Stratford-on-Avon, he would have used that.’ The 
same damning blemish is now exposed in the writing of J. 8. Mill, 
and in truth I do not know one single author of eminence in whose 
pages Mr. Bain’s rule is not most freely neglected. Mr. Bain may 
say that these famous men, Shakespeare, Burke, and the rest, would 
have written better if they had never used who or which, except to 
connect two co-ordinate sentences, and always used that when they 
wanted the proper restrictive, explicative, limiting, or defining rela- 
tive. It may be so; and it may be that Felix Holt was much more 
sensible than his neighbours in wearing a cap instead of a hat, but 
nevertheless the cap gave him a vulgar and ill-bred air which he might 
as well have avoided. And to us, Mr. Bain’s over-scrupulous rejection 
of the common use of who and which gives to his style something dis- 
agreeable and uncouth. His precision in this and other points makes 
it the more singular that Mr. Bain should not always satisfy his 
own requirements. ‘On referring to the volumes of these various 
reviews,” he says for instance, “about the years when Mill may have 


- been a contributor, I was deterred by the multitude of short articles 


that would need to have been studied” (p. 62). It is superfluous to 
remind the author of a Companion to the Higher Grammar, that this 
ought to have been, “the multitude of short articles that would have 
needed (or would need) to be studied.” Whatever, also, we may think 
about the use of which and that, it is slipshod work to use such an 
expression as “ the way that he allowed himself to speak and behave.” 
Again, it may or may not be pardonable for us poor journalists, 
whose writing, like the grass of the field, to-day is, and to-morrow 
is cast into the oven, to talk of the ‘‘ Bradlaugh business,” and the 
like ; but a leisured professor of rhetoric surely ought not to keep 
us in countenance in these malpractices by such phrases as “the 
women question,” ‘the language element,” ‘the Bentham philo- 
sophy.” Nor can we profess to admire the elegance of the propositions 
that ‘‘Mrs. Grote came in for the cold shoulder,” that ‘“ Baldwin 
came to grief,” or that parliamentary reform went on “ by flukes and 
leaps in the dark.” That these refined atticisms should appear in a 
book by a serious writer is not a good sign for the future of our 
language, especially at a moment when it is in such imminent 
danger from the defiling flood of trans-Atlantic vulgarisms, so 


(1) Mr. Bain’s rule is that the heavy relatives who and which are to be used when 
they introduce a seeond co-ordinate sentence ; that is to be used when the sentence 
added by it is a qualifying, limiting, descriptive, or adjectival proposition. Thus: 
“Canning delivers an elaborate oration, which is the subject of a scathing letter by 
Grote in the Morning Chronicle.” Here there are two distinct propositions: Canning 
delivers the oration, and on it Grote writes the letter. But if the facts had been put 
differently the words would have run thus: “The scathing letter that Grote wrote in 
the Chronicle was prompted by the oration that Canning had delivered.” 
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ingenious, so humorous, so wonderful, so truly hideous and 
detestable. 

We should certainly not care to notice these nugas difficiles, nor to 
pursue this /abor ineptiarum, if Mr. Bain had not himself drawn 
especial attention to such matters. A writer who is so censorious on 
the style of another, is bound to watch his own. One can hardly 
think it a happy turn of expression, for instance, to say that a man 
has no energy “ available for establishing the co-ordinations of manual 
dexterity”’ (p. 333), when you only mean that he is too tired by read- 
ing and thinking to have spirits for boxing and fencing. J. 8S. Mill’s 
style may perhaps have been, as Mr. Bain says, ‘“‘ wanting in delicate 
attention to the placing of qualifying words generally,” but surely 
either delicate attention or something else is wanting in the following 
sentence of the critic’s own: “ According to our present notions of 
physical and mental training he [Mill] ought to have had a decided 
break in the afternoon. Considering that he was at work from about 
six in the morning, with only half an hour for breakfast, he should 
clsarly have had between one and two a cessation of several hours.” Of 
course we know what Mr. Bain means, but the language is less 
precise than we have a right to expect in one who is an arbiter 
elegantiarum by profession. 

Some of Mr. Bain’s criticisms of the younger Mill’s grammar are 
undoubtedly just. What he says of the slovenly use of only is 
clearly quite correct. Oddly enough this is one of the very words 
about which Mill himself many years ago gave us a useful hint in a 
passage which unfortunately remains as much in season to-day as 
when it was written. Only, said Mill, is not fine enough for our 
modern rhetoric of ambitious ignorance, and so writers are turning 
alone into an adverb. ‘The time is coming when Tennyson’s 
(none could not say, ‘I will not die alone,’ lest she should be sup- 
posed to mean that she would not only die but do something else.” 
In the same place he notices such ignorant vulgarisms as transpire 
for happen, sanatory for sanitary, and predicate for predict. Mill’s 
protest is now forty years old, yet these freaks are more common 
than they ever were.’ 

Having disposed of these lighter matters, we may turn to the 
substance of the story that Mr. Bain hasto tell. In truth the private 
life of James Mill does not make much ofa story. There can be no 
doubt as to what is the most remarkable episode in it. “It was said 
of the famous Swedish chemist, Bergman,” says Mr. Bain, with 
excellent point, “that he had made many discoveries, but his greatest 


(1) Logic, Bk. IV., Ch. v., § 3 —one of the very rare passages in Mill’s writing 
where we detect something like irascibility. He had the same feeling for those who 
spoil the noble instrument of language as for those who efface natural beauties, and 
he had surely good cause for his anger in both cases. 


* 
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was the discovery of Scheele. In like manner it will be said of 
James Mill that his greatest contribution to human progress was his 
son.” It is the record of the education of J. 8. Mill which stands 
out in heroic proportions in the history of his father’s life. In other 
respects James Mill’s career was marked by hardly any external 
events of striking interest. The struggle of authorship is an old 
tale, and except that the battle was waged by him with more than 
ordinary stubbornness and resolution, there is nothing remarkable 
about it. He was the son of a shoemaker in Forfarshire (b. 1778), 
and acquired the elements of education first at the public school, and 
next at the burgh school of Montrose. His reputation for good 
parts and promise is supposed to have commended the youth to the 
notice of the family of Sir John Stuart, a person of consideration in 
the neighbourhood, and Mill’s friend through life. At their in- 
stigation, and presumably through their means, he was sent (1790) 
to prepare himself for the sacred office of the ministry at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. At Edinburgh, he pursued his own studies, 
‘while at the same time acting as tutor to Stuart’s only daughter. 
Mill himself mentions the most important of the influences of which 
he was conscious at the University. ‘All the years I remained 
about Edinburgh,” he said, “I used, as often as I possibly could, to 
steal into Mr. Stewart’s class to hear a lecture, which was always 
a high treat. I have heard Pitt and Fox deliver some of their most 
admired speeches ; but I never heard anything nearly so eloquent 
as some of the lectures of Professor Stewart. The taste for the 
studies which have formed my favourite pursuits, and which will be 
so till the end of my life, I owe to him.” 

The divinity course he did not finish until 1797, and in the follow- 
ing year he was licensed by the Presbytery of Brechin to preach the 
gospel. ‘Very few records of his preaching exist,” Mr. Bain tells us; 
“but there is good evidence of his officiating in the church of Logie 
Pert. My informant, the last survivor of the Barclay family, dis- 
tinctly remembers hearing him on one occasion; and knowS of his 
preaching twice. She remembers his loud clear voice, which filled 
the church ; that his text was from Peter; and that the generality 
of the hearers complained of not being able to understand him. Sir 
David Brewster said to myself, ‘I’ve heard him preach; and no 
great han’ he made o’t.’? His discourses would no doubt be severely 
reasoned, but wanting in the unction of the popular evangelical 
preacher.” In after years a parcel of his sermons was known by 
his family to exist in a saddle-bag in an attic, but they disappeared, 
and he was supposed to have destroyed them. The ministrations of 
the pulpit seem to have been at no time congenial to him, and for 
four years after he had been licensed to preach he is believed to 
have played miscellaneous parts of a lay kind, as family tutor, cor- 
rector of the press, and possibly hack-writer. 
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This interval, we may suppose, marks the time when he finally 
repudiated theology. Mr. Bain maintains a certain discreet reserve 
on Mill’s rejection of all religion. But the son’s Autobiography tells 
us enough (p. 38). By his own reading and reflection James Mill had 
been early led to throw over Natural Religion as well as Revealed. 
Butler’s Analogy for a long time kept him a believer in thé divine 
authority of Christianity. Ifa wise and benevolent Being can have 
made the universe, why should he not have acted as the New Testa- 
ment records? ‘Those who admit an omnipotent as well as per- 
fectly just and benevolent Maker and Ruler of such a world as this 
can say little against Christianity, but what can, with at least equal 
force, be retorted against themselves.” It was the moral difficulty 
which overthrew, in Mill’s mind, the faith in which he had been edu- 
cated. He found it impossible to believe that a world so full of cruelty 
and wrong could be the work of a Creator uniting infinite power and 
wisdom to perfect goodness. And so at last he came to the convic- 
tion that concerning the origin of things nothing whatever can be 
known. Questions how the world came into existence and who made 
us, he henceforth definitely regarded as impenetrable problems, 
because we had no experience and no authentic knowledge from which 
to solve them. ; 

Now and at all times he was a hard reader, without any of the 
luxurious apparatus of easier students. The west’room of his father’s 
humble cottage 


**Contained two beds along the right hand wall; in that room the mother 
hung up a canvas curtain... . thus cutting off from the draught and from the 
gaze the farther end of the room, including James’s bed, the fire, and the 
gable window. This was his study . . . . Here he had his book shelves, his 
little round table and chair, and the gable window sill for a temporary shelf. 
He spent great part of his day in study. He had his regular pedestrian 
stretches; one secluded narrow glen is called ‘James Mill’s walk.’ He 
avoided people on the road; and was called haughty, shy, or reserved, accord- 
ing to the point of view of the critic. His meals he took alone in his screened 
study; they were provided by his mother expressly for his supposed needs.” 


In this steady discipline he was maturing his powers, reading 
books on history and the theory of government, and acquiring or 
fostering a strong liberal bias. Mr. Bain, who shows from time 
to time a rather superfluous jealousy of Latin and Greek, anxiously 
assures us that though his Greek studies imbued Mill with the 
democratic ideal of government, ‘“‘very few have ever been made 
liberal politicians by classical authors alone.” As if anybody had 
ever maintained the contrary. Yet if this remark is offered in any 
important or serious sense, it is untrue. Of course, a man might learn 
to hate the Test Act, rotten boroughs, and the House of Lords by 
honest mother-wit, and without reading Thucydides or Aristotle. It 
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is equally true that a man may be thoroughly versed in his classical 
authors, and yet be a Tory and an absolutist to the core. Hobbes, 
the great philosopher of the absolutist school, translated Thucydides, 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, and Aristotle’s Rhetoric. But it is un- 
deniable that some of those who have been greatest, not among 
‘liberal politicians,” but among liberating thinkers, have drawn 
sustenance and inspiration from classical authors. From Montaigne 
down to Rousseau, there is an unbroken succession of French eman- 
cipators who were nourished on Plutarch and Tacitus and Seneca. 
Illustrations of this same circumstance from our own history will 
occur to every reader, and the reason is the same. Liberalism in its 
best sense, and in so far as it is the fruit of education and thought, 
not the spontaneous and half accidental suggestion of contemporary 
requirements and events, is developed by the free play of social, 
moral, and political ideas ; and in what literature is that play more 
free, more copious, more actual, more exhilarating and stimulating 
than in Mr. Bain’s classical authors? It is only too true, we 
- admit, that many thousands of young men who are bred on “classical 
authors alone” fall into political and social obscurantism of the first 
water, but the reason of this is simple enough. The circumstances 
of their social position are many degrees stronger than the influences 
of any academic education whatever. As Locke puts it:—‘“A 
country gentleman who leaving Latin and Learning in the univer- 
sity, removes thence to his mansion house, and associates with 
neighbours of the same strain, who relish nothing but hunting and 
a bottle; with these alone he spends his time, with these alone he 
converses, and can away with no company where discourse goes 
beyond what claret and dissoluteness inspire.” * 

It is unnecessary, however, further to prolong this digression into 
which Mr. Bain’s remark has unlawfully tempted us, The influence 
of the Greek ideals of democratic government on James Mill’s mind 
is not disputed, but if he had read no books at all, his opinions would 
almost as certainly have taken the same political cast. The truth is 
that the only thing needed in those days to make a Scotchman with 
any power of trained reflection into a Liberal politician, was that he 
should look out of his window and survey the degraded political 
condition of his country. Take the account of what Scotland was 
during these years, given by Lord Cockburn in his Life of Jeffrey 
(and there are many other accounts of the same kind) :— 


‘*There was then in this country no popular representation, no emancipated 
burghs, no rival of the Established Church, no independent press, no free public 
meetings, and no better trial by jury, even in political cases (except high 





(1) Conduct of the Understanding, § 3. This little book (which the reader will not 
confound with the famous Essay) has recently been edited by the President of Corpus 
Christi, and is well worth studying even in these enlightened days. 
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treason), than what was consistent with the circumstances that the jurors were 
not sent into court under any impartial rule, and that, when in court, those 
who were to try the case were named by the presiding judge . . . . There were 
probably not above 1,500 or 2,000 electors in all Scotland; a body not too 
large to be held, hope included, in Government’s hand. The return, therefore, 
of a single opposition member was never to be expected . . . . Of the fifteen 
town members, Edinburgh returned one. The other fourteen were furnished 
by clusters of four or five unconnected burghs, electing each one delegate, and 
these four or five delegates electing the representative . . . . The people had 
nothing to do with it. It was all managed by town councils, and every town 
council was self-elected. The election of either the town or the county 
member was a matter of such utter indifference to the people that they often 
only knew of it by the ringing of a bell, or by seeing it mentioned next day in 
a newspaper . . [With a few momentary exceptions] Scotland did not 
maintain a single opposition newspaper, magazine, or periodical publication 
. . . . The nomination of the jury by the presiding judge was controlled by no 
check whatever . . Peremptory challenge was unknown .. With ample 
material for opposition meetings, they were in total disuse. I doubt if there 
was one held in Edinburgh between 1795 and 1820 . . Politically Scotland was 
dead. It was not unlike a village at a great man’s gate.””? 


It is not wonderful that a man of James Mill’s moral and 
intellectual vigour should have been fired with a profound hatred of 
such a system as this. It was exactly calculated to prepare him to 
embrace the political principles of the warm and fervid reformers of 
the school of the eighteenth century. When their work was done, 
then, and not before then, was there room and a demand for the 
conservative or historic sense. By the time when J. 8S. Mill came 
to think for himself, the fabric of abusive and tyrannical misgovern- 
ment had been brought to the ground, and it had become necessary 
to restore conservative and historic sentiment to its place in social 
life. It was not so when his father began his speculative career, 
any more than it was so in France in the days of Voltaire and the 
Philosophers. Then what was needed was exactly that purely 
rationalistic temper, those sharp-cutting deductive principles which 
Mill had gathered from his studies in the writings of the eighteenth 
century. It was these, mixed with a great body of positive thought 
drawn from Hobbes, which were expressly designed to reform the 
evils in law, tribunals, legislature, and executive administration 
which Mill saw at their height in his native land. 

In 1802 James Mill came to England. 


“The extent of his acquired knowledge and original thinking, when he left 
Scotland at the age of twenty-nine, will be judged by what he was able to do 
in the next few years. He kept back from the aspiring Scotchman’s yenture 
upon London, until he had attained an unusual maturity of intellectual power ; 
while possessed of good ballast in the moral part. Moreover, we are to conceive 





(1) Cockburn’s Life of Lord Jeffrey, i. 74—T. 
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of him as a youth of great bodily charms. One of my lady informants spoke 
of him with a quite rapturous admiration of his beauty. His figure and pro~ 
portions were fine ; the short breeches of the time showed a leg of perfect form. 
His features beamed with expression. Nothing was wanting that could pre- 
possess people’s fayourable regards.” (Bain, p. 35.) 


For seventeen years after his arrival in London Mill followed 
the indefinite calling of a man of letters or author by profession—a 
name that covers so many widely different employments, from the 
great poet, historian, or novelist down to the writer of articles in 
newspapers and essays in periodicals. The excitement of the great 
city was delightful to him. The bustle of the streets, the throng of 
carriages and fine people in the park, the animation of the noblest 
of rivers, acted like martial music on his intrepidity and his ambition. 
He heard Fox make a great speech, and he stared at Pitt and 


Addington riding together in Hyde Park. To his friend Thomson, 
the chemist, he wrote :— , 


‘*T am extremely ambitious to remain here, which I feel to be so much the 
best scene for a man of letters, that you can have no notion of it till you be 
upon the spot. You get an ardour and a spirit of adventurousness, which you 
never can get an idea of among our over-cautious countrymen at home. Here 
everybody applauds the most romantic scheme you can form. In Scotland 
everybody represses you, if you but propose to step out of the beaten track. 
On the idea of remaining here, I have even formed schemes for you and me 
already. You must of necessity come here, where you may do anything you 


like. You may make £500 a year by your pen, and as much by a class of 
Jurisprudence.” 


Inferior men were making decent incomes by authorship, and Mill 
did not see why he should not do the same. That money and fame 
are easily within reach is one of the stock illusions of happy youth. 
Mill, however, faced the conditions. ‘I am willing to labour hard 
and live penuriously,” he said, “and it will be devilish hard ifa man, 
good for anything, cannot keep himself alive here on these terms.” 
He reviewed books, planned articles, formed literary schemes, executed 
a translation from the French, and became the editor and principal 
writer of the Literary Journal, a shilling weekly. For a time he 
also edited the St. James’s Chronicle, of which Mr. Bain tells us that 
nothing worse can be said than that it was milk-and-water. His 
income rose to the highly respectable sum of five hundred pounds 
a year, but when he gave up the Literary Journal, towards the end 
of 1806, his earnings fell to something under four hundred. 

These avocations were perfectly praiseworthy and honourable, 
but Mill’s aims went beyond them, to the composition of books of 
permanent value and repute. He projected and began the History 
of India, expecting that in four years at the outside it would be 
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complete. Every author knows the sanguine miscalculations with 
which men launch out on the sea of literary enterprise. The History 
of India, instead of being finished in four years, took twelve. They 
were years of extraordinary stress. Besides incessant and difficult 
labour upon his great work, Mill wrote review articles, though 
according to Mr. Bain not more than three or four a year, and not 
realising more than forty or fifty pounds apiece.' 

It is worth noticing that scarcely any of Mill’s articles were of 
that facile kind which Southey, for instance, used to turn out every 
quarter, indifferent to the subject, and not too fastidious as to the 
process of their manufacture. On the contrary, into these casual 
productions Mill put the best of his mind, making them the means 
of spreading real thoughts and wide principles in matters of the very 
first importance. Education, freedom of the press, religious tolera- 
tion, political economy, the penal laws—on all these subjects he 
seized every occasion of impressing the new ideas, mainly derived 
from Bentham, which were destined to work so complete a transfor- 
mation in many sides of our national life. Besides working strenu- 
ously at his history, and earning as much money as he could by his 
articles, he revised Bentham’s Rationale of Evidence, he diligently 
co-operated with Allen in schemes of philanthropy, and, most im- 
portant of all he devised and persistently executed his memorable 
plan for making his son’s mind of such a degree of excellence as 
would leave him a worthy successor to his father and to Bentham. 
(Bain, p. 120.) 

It is painful and disheartening to think that a man possessed of 
so rich a stock of valuable ideas as Mill was, and habitually moved 
by such high and benevolent aims, should have missed the nameless 
elusive arts of domestic happiness. In 1805 he married Miss Harriet 
Burrow, then in her twenty-third year, Mill himself being thirty- 
two. 


‘‘She was an exceedingly pretty woman ; had a small fine figure, an aquiline 
type of face (seen in her eldest son), and a pink and dun complexion. One 
letter of Mill’s to her she preserved, as perhaps the fullest and strongest of all 
his affectionate outpourings. The depth and tenderness of the feeling could not 
well be exceeded; but, in the light of after years, we can see that he too readily 
took for granted that she would be an intellectual companion to himself. , . . 
Mrs, Mill was not wanting in any of the domestic virtues of an English mother. 
She toiled hard for her house and her children, and became thoroughly obedient 
to her lord. Asan admired beauty, she seems to have been chagrined at the 
discovery of her position after marriage. There was disappointment on both 
sides: the union was never happy.” (Bain, p. 60.) 





(1) Macaulay, writing in 1833, says that hitherto he had never made more than two 
hundred a. year by his pen (Trevelyan’s Life, I. ch. v.), and yet he had by. this time 
written more than one of his most famous articles in the Edinburgh Review. 
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There were nine children born to them. The Autobiography, as 
Mr. Bain says, expresses frankly enough what was defective in 
Mill’s character as a head of a family. 


‘Such a phrase as ‘the most impatient of men’ speaks a volume, and we 
have only to turn the leaves to realize the particulars. He could exercise per- 
fect self-control in his intercourse with the world, and his social and command- 
ing qualities gained and kept friends, but at home he did not care to restrain 
the irritability of his temperament. In his advancing years, as often happens, 
he courted the affection of the younger children, but their love to him was 
never wholly unmingled with fear; for, even in his most amiable moods, he 
was not to be trifled with. His entering the room where the family was assem- 
bled was observed by strangers to operate as an immediate damper. This was 
not the worst. The one really disagreeable trait in Mill’s character, and the 
thing that has left the most painful memories, was the way that he allowed 
himself to speak and behave to his wife and children before visitors. When we 
read his letters to friends, we see him acting the family man with the utmost 
propriety, putting forward his wife and children into their due place; but he 

seemed unable to observe the part in daily intercourse.” 


John Mill’s touching plea for his father is in the reader’s memory : 
how he expresses the true pity that it is impossible not to feel for one 
who strove to do so much for his children, and yet who must have 
felt that fear of him was drying up their affection at its source. 
Mill goes on, while protesting against the old tyrannical method 
in education, to insist that our new methods are training up a race of 
men who will be incapable of doing anything disagreeable to them. 
It certainly seems sometimes to happen that in private life, as 
Arthur Young noticed in the case of communities, absolute govern- 
ments prove favourable to good-humour ; and a more modern traveller 
has observed that it is the habit of submitting to the despotic 
authority of a father that has given to the population of Russia their 
characteristic spirit of obedience, abengation, and gentleness. It may 
be true, and indeed we think that it is true, that a certain austerity 
of parental discipline is no bad preparation for encountering the 
assured and inevitable austerities that nature and circumstances have 
in store, as we emerge from youth to fight the battle of life in harsh 
earnest. But this is a very different thing from that violent tyranny 
which cows and crushes young hearts. In an ordinary case it is of 
little concern to posterity what were the domestic qualities of great 
men and our fathers that begat us. Better Racine,-—said Voltaire 
or some one else,—bad father, bad husband, bad friend, so that he 
wrote great plays, than Racine, good father, good husband, good 
friend, and a blockhead. But a writer on education and on happi- 
ness disappoints us when he so far misses his own mark. James 
Mill is not the only man, unluckily, whose actual fortunes in the 
way of character have fallen below his own ideals. 
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The younger Mill has stated that his father maintained his family 
by means of contributions to the Reviews, while he was also their sole 
teacher, during the whole time when he was writing the history. 
Mr. Bain gives good reasons for thinking that, wonderful as Mill’s 
exertions really were, this is an over-statement. There can be little 
doubt, he thinks, that the production of the History of India would 
have been impossible, if Bentham had not given shelter to Mill and 
his family for many months during each of four successive years 
(1814—-17). The arrangement had hardly begun before a rupture 
was threatened. Mr. Bain produces the whole of a letter on the 
matter from Mill to Bentham, of which only a portion has been 
published before. One passage in it confirms Mr. Bain’s view of the 
extent to which Mill was indebted to Bentham, and another expresses 
with singular manliness and self-respect the considerations that 
induced Mill to lay himself under the obligation. 


‘* My experience has led me to observe that there are two things which are 
peculiarly fatal to friendship, and these are great intimacy and pecuniary 
obligations. It has been one of the great purposes of my life to avoid pecuniary 
obligations, even in the solicitation and acceptance of ordinary advantages— 
hence the penury in which I live. To receive obligations of any sort from you 
was not a matter of humiliation to me,-but of pride. And I only dreaded it 
from the danger to which I saw that it exposed our friendship. The only 
instances of this sort which have occurred are—first, that a part of my family, 
while with you in the country, have been for a small part of the year at your 
expense, this year the whole of them were destined to live a considerable part 
of it,—and secondly, that at your solicitation, that I might be near to you, I 
came to live in a house of which, as the expense of it was decidedly too great 
for my very small income, part of the expense was to be borne by you. The 
former of these obligations of course will now cease, and I reckon it still more 
necessary that the other should. And as it would be ruinous for me to bear 
the whole expense of the house, of course I must leave it.” 


The second passage sets forth a very just and sensible view of the 
relations between them. It begins by deprecating the scandal to 
the cause which would arise if there were a public quarrel. 


‘*The infirmities in the temper of philosophers have always been a handle to 
deny their principles; and the infirmities we have will be represented as by no 
means small, if in the relation in which we stand, we do not mind showing 
to the world we cannot agree . . . . In reflecting upon the restraint which the 
duty which we owe to our principles—to that system of important truths of 
which you have the immortal honour to be the author, but of which I ama 
most faithful and feryent disciple—and hitherto, I have fancied, my master’s 
favourite disciple; in reflecting, I say, upon the restraint which regard for the 
interest of our system should lay upon the conduct of both of us, I have con- 
sidered that there was nobody at all so likely to be your real successor as 
myself. Of talents it would be easy to find many superior. But, in the first 
place, I hardly know of anybody who has so completely taken up the principles, 
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and is so thoroughly of the same way of thinking with yourself. In the next 
place, there are very few who have so much of the necessary previous discip- 
line, my antecedent years having been wholly occupied in acquiring it. And 
in the last place, I am pretty sure you cannot think of any other person whose 
whole life will be devoted to the propagation of the system. It so rarely 
happens, or can happen, in the present state of society, that a man qualified for 
the propagation should not have some occupation, some call or another, to 
prevent his employing for that purpose much of his time, that, without any 
overweening conceit of himself, I have often reflected upon it as a very fortu- 
nate coincidence, that any man with views and propensities of such rare 
occurrence as mine, should happen to come in toward the close of your career 
to carry on the work without any intermission. No one is more aware than 
yourself of the obstacles which retard the propagation of your principles. And 
the occurrence of an interval, without any successor whose labours might 
press them on the public attention after you are gone, and permit no period of 
oblivion, might add, no one can foresee how much, to the causes of retardation. 
It is this relation, then, in which we stand to the grand cause—to your own 
cause—which makes it one of the strongest wishes of my heart that nothing 


should occur which may make other people believe there is any interruption to 
‘our friendship.” 


Mr. Bain here very justly remarks, in reply to some censorious ob- 
servations by Bowring, that the weakness of temper was on Bentham’s 
side, and “ the moderation, the self-restraint, the gentlemanly feeling 
all on Mill’s.” This is quite true. Mill’s letter seems to us to be a 
perfect pattern for philosophers about to quarrel. He proposed that 
during the limited time in which they were to be together, they should 
“talk together, and walk together, looking forward solely, never 
back ; and as if this arrangement had been the effect of the most 
amicable consultation, we can talk about our studies and about any- 
thing else as if no umbrage had ever existed.” As might have been 
anticipated, no harm came from an incident into which there entered 
so much self-control and right feeling. 

Among other glimpses of Ford Abbey, while Mill and his family 
were installed there, Mr. Bain might as well have reproduced one 
which is given to us in a letter of Francis Horner’s in the summer 


of 1814:— 


‘‘There are some handsome rooms, furnished in the taste of King William’s 
time; one of these, very spacious and hung with tapestry, Mr. Bentham has 
converted into what he calls his ‘ scribbling shop ;’ two or three tables are set 
out, covered with white napkins, on which are placed two or three music desks 
with manuscripts ; his technical memory, I believe, and all the other apparatus 
of the exhaustive method. I was present at the mysteries, for he went on as 
if I had not been with him. A long walk, after our breakfast and before his, 
began the day. He came into the house about one o’clock, the tea things being 
by that time set by his writing table, and he proceeded very deliberately to sip 
his tea, while a young man, a sort of pupil and amanuensis, read the news- 
papers to him paragraph by paragraph. This and his tea together seemed 
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gradually to prepare his mind for working, in which he engaged by degrees, 
and became at last quite absorbed in what was before him, till about five 
o'clock, when he met us at dinner. Besides the young man I have mentioned, 
he has living with him Mr. Mill (a gentleman who writes a good deal in the 
Edinburgh Review) and his whole family.” ! 


Exactly three years later Romilly was invited by Bentham to Ford 
Abbey, and was not a little surprised to find in what a palace his 
old friend was lodged. The grandeur and stateliness of the build- 
ings, he said, form as strange a contrast to his philosophy, as the 
number and spaciousness of the apartments, the hall, the chapel, the 
corridors and the cloister do to the modesty and scantiness of his 
domestic establishment. 


‘* The society we found and left with him were, Mill and his family, and a 
Mr. Place. . . . Place is a very extraordinary person ; by trade he is a master 
tailor and keeps a shop at Charing Cross. This situation, a humble one enough, 
has, however, been to him a great rise in life, for he began his career in the 
lowest condition. He is self-educated, has learned a great deal, has a very 
strong understanding, and possesses great influence in Westminster.”’? 


Place, by the way, was one of Mill’s constant allies, and Mr. Bain 
suspects that he sent Mill money during the stress of the years when 
the History was being written. The correspondence shows, says Mr. 
Bain, that Mill and his family lived as much as ten months at Ford 
Abbey in the third and fourth years, and he is right in adding that 
the book could not have been finished in the same time under any 
less favourable circumstances. Indeed the conditions were as good 
as they could be. Mill was free from anxiety for daily bread; he 
had none of the silly and wasteful interruptions to thought and 
industry which are unavoidable in London; and yet he had the 
frequent stimulation and variety of talk with Bentham and his 
occasional visitors. His labour in the final stage of the task was 
intense. Mrs. Mill told the children that, while at Ford Abbey, he 
used to get up at four in the morning and work until twelve at 
night. Few men have ever lived with so energetic a faith in the 
virtues of Work. ‘‘ He who works more than all others,” he wrote 
to one of his sons, the year before his own death, ‘ will in the end 
excel] all others. Difficulties are made to be overcome. Life con- 
sists of a succession of them. And he gets best through them who 
has best made up his mind to contend with them.” 

As might have been expected, application of such severity and so 
prolonged did not leave even his vigorous constitution unimpaired. 
Within a year or two after he had achieved his task, he was attacked 
by gout, and that fell enemy tormented him to the end. Mr. Bain 
remarks that the amount of work which Mill went through was “too 

(1) Life and Correspondence of Francis Horner, ii. 179—80. 
(2) Memoirs of Sir Samuel a iii, 315—7. 
MM 
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much for the human constitution at its best,” and he blames J. 8. 
Mill because “‘he never would allow that work could be pushed to 
the point of being injurious to either body ormind.” A proposition 
of that kind is certainly open to the judicious censure which Mr. 
Bain visits upon it. But on the other hand there are some who be- 
lieve that there is a strong tendency in the doctors of our own 
generation to look at hard work far too much with the eye of a vale- 
tudinarian. Men are not meant to live for ever. They cannot 
choose the nicest hygienic conditions under which the allotted task 
is to be finished. It is no bad rule to press along sturdily and firmly 
like soldiers in the field, even if you find yourself in the evening 
with uniform stained and tattered, and a hole or two in your skin. 
The great object after all is to win the battle, not to keep clear of 
dyspepsia. ‘ To do great things,” said Vauvenargues, “‘a man must 
live as though he was never to die.” Oras Napoleon put a corre- 
sponding thought, “ J/ faut vouloir vivre et savoir mourir.”* I do not 
know how James Mill could have done better with himself at that time 
‘than work from four in the morning until twelve at night, even if gout 
were the price to be paid for it, and even if his years were somewhat 
shortened in consequence. There is a worse way of shortening life 
than this, and that is, as J. S. Mill used to say, by wasting time on 
“ things that are neither business, nor meditation, nor pleasure.” 

The History was a great and speedy success. It was published in 
1818 in three quarto volumes, at the high price of six guineas; a 
second edition in six octavos appeared two years later, and a third 
not very long after that. Mill was entitled to a large sum as sharer 
in the profits. This, however, and the income of the subsequent 
editions, he left in his publisher’s hands, as an investment bearing 
interest. Unfortunately, Baldwin failed, and the money, which 
amounted to a substantial sum, was all lost. ‘The crash did not 
come until after Mill’s death, so that he was spared the mortification 
of witnessing the downfall of a house that he had implicitly trusted, 
as well as the loss of his twelve years’ earnings.” John Mill, by the 
way, experienced a similar disaster in consequence of the American 
Repudiation of 1842. “He had invested ”—so Mr. Bain was told 
—‘“a thousand pounds of his own money, and several thousands of 
his father’s money which he had in trust for the family, and which 
he would have to make good.” ” 


(1) In the preface to the third volume of his Dictionary, that noble monument of 
industry, learning, and character, Littré says:—‘*He who wishes to put his life to 
serious employment, ought always to act as if he had long to live, and to order himself 
as if he had soon to die. The first of these reflections induced me to undertake a work 
which demanded, when I began it, more health and longer years than are usually 
granted.” 

(2) People, says Miss Martineau justly enough, but with some tartness, on this event, 
“should not invest their money in foreign funds without understanding the circum- 
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Notwithstanding the severe criticisms with which his work 
abounded on the principles of administration practised by the East 
India Company, Mill received the year after its publication an 
appointment in Leadenhall Street. This was the more remarkable 
as the tone of the book was not only unqualifiedly hostile to the 
commercial privileges of the Company, but it was, as J. S. Mill says, 
‘saturated with the opinions and modes of judgment of a democratic 
radicalism then regarded as extreme; and treated with a severity at 
that time most unusual, the English constitution, the English law, 
and ail parties and classes who possessed any considerable influence 
in the country.” At this date, too, the Government was in the very 
depth of the black reaction which followed the close of the war 
with France, and 1819 was the year of Peterloo and the Six Acts. 
His appointment gave Mill the requisite position of material 
stability and comparative ease, from which he was able to work with 
good effect in ripening men’s minds for an era of improvement. It 
was seventeen years since he had come from Scotland; he had 
exactly seventeen years of life before him. His official career was 
vigorous and important. Mr. Bain gives an account of the active 
part he took in the discussion of the renewal of the Charter between 
1830 and 1833, and J. S. Mill says that his despatches, following his 
History, “did more than had ever been done before to promote the 
improvement of India and teach Indian officials to understand their 
business.” “Ifa selection of them were published,” he adds, “ they 
would, I am convinced, place his character as a practical statesman 
fully on a level with his eminence as a speculative writer.” (Auto- 
biography, 27.) 

Apart from his official labours, Mill was now even more industrious 
in the propagation of his opinions on domestic subjects than he had 
been while he was a man of letters and nothing more. He wrote his 
great articles on Education, Government, and Jurisprudence for the 
Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica ; he played an import- 
ant part in the establishment and management of a quarterly 
review for the propagation of Radical principles; and he composed 
his Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind. If we add to 
these occupations the education of his children (he heard their lessons 
in his dressing-room almost to the last), and eager commerce with 
some of the most important men of his time, we have a striking 
picture of a thoroughly well-filled life. 


stances of the case; nor accept extraordinary interest for their investment without 
being prepared for a corresponding risk. The New England States which head the 
Union have ever preserved an unblemished honour; and so have most of the rest. 
The few which have not were unfit to be trusted, and might have been known to be so 
by any one who understood what the border states are, with the institution of slavery 
on the one hand, and the wilds of the Mississippi on the other.” —Hist. of the Peace, 
Bk. VI., Ch. xii. 


ma 
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‘“‘ The year 1830,” says Mr. Bain, ‘‘ is the culmination of Mill’s career. Before 
the end of the year, he is at the head of his office. Soon after, he quits Queen’s 
Square for a large villa in Vicarage Place, Church Street, Kensington. Here 
in opulence and fame, he spends his last years, varied by the summer resi- 
dence at Mickleham. The one serious drawback was his health. His attacks of 
gout are of course not diminishing in frequency or severity; while indigestion 
gives him uneasiness on its own account. His stomach and liver are much 
impaired. He was all his life very temperate; for many years he scarcely 
ever indulged in alcoholic drinks. Latterly, he took a fancy to the Scotch ale 
called Alloa ale; this was what he used at his own table. During these last 
six years of his life, he wrote comparatively little for the public; not for want 
of will and purpose, but from diminishing strength and the increased pressure 
of his office work. His private social influence was subject to no abatement. 
As the adviser of the small band of philosophical radicals, in and out of 
Parliament, he was still of the greatest value to the cause of political pro- 
gress.” 


The circle of his intimates included men who have had a wider 
fame than his own. Brougham was the most eminent among the 
. politicians, and Grote the most learned and important of the writers, 
who consulted him and sat at his feet. Lesser stars were Molesworth, 
Black, Fonblanque, M‘Culloch. At Mickleham Mill found himself 
a near neighbour of his friend Richard Sharp, commonly known to 
a generation that has now nearly passed away as Conversation Sharp. 
As Mr. Bain reminds us, John Mill counted it a part of his good 
fortune that he was able to listen to the conversation between his 
father and Sharp during their walks among the dells and slopes of 
that delightful vale. It is not a mere fancy that John Mill may 
have derived some of his striking regard for the amenities of style 
and even of thought from his intercourse with this accomplished and 
urbane character. It is an inevitable law of things that the 
secondary figures in social and literary history should disappear, and 
on the whole there is little time to spare for them. Yet they often 
have a significant share in the mental destinies of more important 
persons than themselves, and it is a pity that criticism should 
altogether neglect them in the little interval before the dust has 
finally settled on their name and memory. We wish that Mr. Bain 
had been able to collect some of the traits of a man who must have 
been endowed with qualities of more than common interest. Besides 
Mill’s reference, Hallam quotes Richard Sharp as an authority on 
points of good taste in literature. He used to protest against the 
too fastidious disuse of the Anglicism of ending a sentence with a 
preposition, quoting an interrogatory of Hooker, ‘“‘Shall there be a 
God to swear by, and none to pray to?” as an instance of the force 
and spirit of this arrangement.’ 

Macaulay, who knew him well, describes on one occasion how he 


(1) Hallam’s Literary History, IV. vii. 37, n. 
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spent three or four hours very agreeably in Sharp’s company at the 
Athenzum, and had a long talk with him about “‘everything and 
everybody—metaphysics, poetry, politics, scenery, and painting.” He 
had the merit of never talking scandal. This did not mean that “in 
confidential communication about politics he does not speak freely 
of public men; but about the foibles of private individuals, I do 
not believe that, much as I have talked with him, I ever heard him 
utter one word.” This, says Macaulay, is quite peculiar to him 
among town-wits and diners-out.' The fact is that Sharp was much 
more than the diner-out and the town-wit, or else he would never 
have been the friend of the two Mills. “I owe much to your 
society,’ Mackintosh said to him; “ your conversation has not only 
pleased and instructed me, but it has most materially contributed to 
refine my taste, to multiply my innocent and independent pleasures, 
and to make my mind tranquil and reasonable. I think you have pro- 
duced more effect on my character than any man with whom I have 
lived.”? It is odd that Mackintosh should have thought this, for 
his failure in life was due to the absence of some of those strenuous 
qualities whose value Sharp was never wearied of impressing. The 
only literary memorial of him is a little volume of short essays, 
letters, and verse, of no monuniental pretensions, but still worth 
turning over by anybody who forgives commonplace when it is of 
the permanently useful kind, and is set out with neatness and 
flavour. The value that he set on activity and exertion may 
well have made him sympathetic with a character so busy and alert 
as the elder Mill. He delights in Nicole’s great saying to Pascal, 
“There will be time enough to repose in the grave.” Here are 
some of his wise saws to the same purpose—truisms to us who find 
ourselves before knowing it nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita, with 
the journey of our life half over, but of endless importance to the 
young traveller just setting out, and unaware how all depends on 
learning early “to scorn delights and live laborious days.” 


. . » - The want of harmony between the talents and the temperament is 
often found in private life; and wherever found, it is the fruitful source of 
faults and sufferings. Perhaps there are few less happy than those who are 
ambitious without industry ; who pant for the prize, but will not run the race ; 
who thirst for drink, but are too slothful to draw it up from the well. 

‘* A passionate desire and an unwearied will can perform impossibilities, or 
what seem to be such to the cold and feeble. If we do but go on, some unseen 
path will open among the hills. 

‘* As a young man you should be mindful of the unspeakable importance of 
early industry, since in youth habits are easily formed, and there is time to 
recover from defects. An Italian sonnet, justly as well as elegantly, compares 
procrastination to the folly of a traveller who pursues a brook till it widens 
into a river and is lost in the sea. 


(1) Trevelyan’s Life, i. 329. (2) Life of Mackintosh, i. 196. 
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“Courage and industry must have sunk in despair, and the world must have 
remained unornamented and unimproved, if men had nicely compared the 
effects of a single stroke of the chisel with the pyramid to be raised, or of a 
single impression of the spade with the mountain to be levelled.” * 


Even these instructive commonplaces we ought not to despise, 
inasmuch as there is at every moment a new generation who need to 
have the old moralities repeated to them, while even those who have 
often heard them before are none the worse for hearing them once 
again. Sharp is not always content to decorate this timeworn apparel 
of worldly wisdom with tags of fresh illustration. When he remarks, 
for instance, that “in all the professions high stations seem to come 
down to us, rather than that we have got up to them,” he gives evi- 
dence that he did not get his sentences from the text-books, but 
observed and reflected on life for himself. We can believe how the 
younger Mill enjoyed conversation in such a vein as this. The 
thoroughly superior man of the world, and that is what Sharp was, 
_ is a type to which the speculative thinker and the man of letters are 
wont to do little justice. Mill, however, shows in many places that 
he knew how to relish these empirical masters of the wisdom of life. 
The admiration which he expresses in more than one place for 
Horace, the most pleasant if not the greatest in this genial school, 
illustrates the store that he set on these shrewd and penetrating 
questioners of human experience and conduct. ‘“ This unsystem- 
atic wisdom,” he says in one place, “drawn by acute minds in all 
periods of history from their personal experience, is properly termed 
the wisdom of ages, and every lettered age has left a portion of it 
upon record. Itis nowhere more genuine than in the old fabulists, 
ZXsop and others. The speeches in Thucydides are among the most 
remarkable specimens of it. Aristotle and Quintilian have worked 
up rich stores of it into their systematic writings; nor ought 
Horace’s Satires, and especially his Epistles, to be forgotten.” * 


(1) Letters and Essays in Prose and Verse. London: 1834. Published anonymously. 
Perhaps there is room for one more specimen of the writer’s vein :—“ Luckily you 
have not to overcome the disadvantage of expecting to inherit from your father an 
income equal to your reasonable desires ; for though it may have the air of a paradox, 
yet it is truly a serious disadvantage when a young man going to the bar is sufficiently 
provided for. 

Vitam facit beatiorem 
Res non parta, sed relicta, 


says Martial, but not wisely; and no young man should believe him. The Lord Chief 
Justice Kenyon once said to a rich friend, asking his opinion as to the probable success 
of a son, ‘Sir, let your son forthwith spend his fortune; marry and spend his wife's; 
and then he may be expected to apply with energy to his profession.’”” The modern 
advice, by the way, is quite different, to marry the daughter of a solicitor, and live on 
the interest of your income. 

(2) Dissertations and Discussions, i. 206. The same thought is more copiously ex- 
pressed in the Inaugural Address, p. 16. 
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Mill died in the summer of 1836. His ruling passion, anxiety 
that the best possible should be done to make the new generation 
what he hoped that it might become, was strong in him to the last. 
“ While getting weaker and weaker every day,” wrote one of his 
younger sons, “he sometimes, when he thought he should not 
recover, used to say to me or George that he would very willingly 
die, if it were not that he left us too young to be sure how we should 
turn out.” Curious as it sounds, there can be no doubt that he felt 
some disappointment in the result, for which our generation has had 
so much reason to be grateful to him, of the pains that he had taken 
with his eldest son. John Mill by this time had taken the fortunate 
turn towards the imaginative and historic side of progress, which to 
the older school seemed no better than wretched sentimentalism, but 
which both enriched his own character and gave some of its most 
valuable as well as its most attractive and powerful elements to his 
influence in the world. 

As James Mill’s hopes of life being made what it might be were 
never at any time enthusiastic, we may easily believe that his last 
days were free from those unmanly repinings or any of that garrulous 
self-pity;which not seldom, even in the case of men who have done good 
work in their noontide, rob the clése of life of its becoming dignity 
and fortitude. Francis Place was with him a few days before he 
died. “Poor Mill,” he told Mr. Grote (Bain, 409), ‘showed much 
more sympathy and affection than ever before in all our long friend- 
ship. But he was all the time as much of a bright reasoning man 
as he ever was—reconciled to his fate, brave, and calm to an extent 
which I never before witnessed, except in another old friend, Thomas 
Holeroft, the day before, and the day of his death.” ‘Until the 
last few days of his life,” the Autobiography (p. 203) tells us, “ there 
was no apparent abatement of intellectual vigour; his interest in all 
things and persons that had interested him through life was undi- 
minished, nor did the approach of death cause the smallest wavering 
(as in so strong and firm a mind it was impossible that it should) in 
his convictions on the subject of religion. His principal satisfaction, 
after he knew that his end was near, seemed to be his thought of 
what he had done to make the world better than he found it, and his 
chief regret in not living longer that he had not had time to do more.” 
This was well and fitting, and it is right that a man should wrap him- 
self in his cloak and turn his face to the wall and diein peace. Yet 
in reading this there comes back the fact that Mill “thought human 
life a poor thing at best, after the freshness of youth and of unsatisfied 
curiosity had gone by.” Calvinism, like the theology which haunted 
and inspired the sombre imagination of Pascal, leaves in every 
superior mind that has once imbibed it, the seeds of a terrific yet 
fortifying irony. Perhaps, even, at the last, he had glimpses of the 
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mood imputed in the saying of divers strong men on their death- 
beds from the Emperor Augustus to Rabelais,—“ Draw the curtain, 
the play is over.” We shall never know how much brave and honest 
work has been done for the world by men in whose minds lurked 
all the while this thought of the puppet-show, the tragi-comedy of 
phantoms. 


The criticisms which Mr. Bain offers on Mill’s philosophical work, 
mark its chief qualities, as might have been expected, with precision. 
They would have been more instructive, as well as more interesting, 
if they had shown us, as might have been done in a few sentences, 
the relation of the Association Psychology in Mill’s hands to its 
earlier form in Hartley and others, and the extent to which it has 
been superseded by the psychological speculations of the evolutionists 
who have come after him. The curious fact, again, that it was Mill 
who brought Hobbes into his proper place as a great. political 
thinker, deserved some recognition and remark, considering that 
Hobbes was also one of the chief inspirers of Rousseau, the least 
positive, as Mill was one of the most positive, of speculative 
innovators. Mr. Bain, however, is one of the thinkers who 
have always preferred absolute and independent exposition to 
historical or relative classification. James Mill himself was of the 
same school. The development and interconnection of philosophical 
opinions, which our generation finds more exciting than the opinions 
themselves, seem to have had no attraction for him. For this there 
was a sufficiently good reason in his case. What he sought was a 
practical instrument for doing certain work required by the circum- 
stances of the time, and finding this in Hobbes and Bentham, he 
took what they supplied him with, and asked no further questions. 

In one cardinal instance he paid a tremendous penalty for his 
indifference to historic methods. This is in the Second Book of his 
History of India. Of this Mr. Bain speaks in a manner that is 
rather surprising at this time of day. 


“*The Second Book,” he says, ‘‘is what arrests our attention as the most 
characteristic, bold, and original portion of the work. It undertakes to exhibit 
the character, the history, the manners, religion, arts, literature, and laws of 
the people of India; together with the physical influences arising out of the 
climate, the soil, and the productions of the country. The first-named part is 
the best product of the author’s genius. Here ho exerted all his powers to 
make a grand sociological display. The analysis of the Hindoo institutions is 
methodical and exhaustive, and is accompanied with a severe criticism of their 
merits and their rank in the scale of development. The best ideas of the socio- 
logical writers of the eighteenth century were combined with the Bentham 
philosophy of law, and the author’s own independent reflections, to make 
a dissertation of startling novelty to the generation that first perused it. 


Subsequent research and criticism found various mistakes and shortcom- 
ings.” 
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Surely it is not merely that various mistakes and shortcomings 
have been discovered, but that the whole point of view is wrong. 
Mill was violently knocking his head against a stone wall, instead of 
patiently seeking for a door andakey. Along with the “ best ideas 
of the sociological writers of the eighteenth century,” he had their 
worst. He views Hindoo religion, manners, and institutions from an 
absolute instead of a relative and historic standpoint. This is exactly 
the same fatal error as was made by the school of the eighteenth 
century about Christianity itself, and in the light of modern philo- 
sophy Mill’s Second Book is as profoundly unsatisfactory as Gibbon’s 
Fifteenth and Sixteenth Chapters. He speaks of the Hindoos, their 
superstition and their degradation;with the bitterness of the most fero- 
cious evangelical missionary. There was some provocation, no doubt, 
in the exaggerated pictures which had been painted of the sublimity 
of the Hindoo religion; for this again was a mark of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, to extol the virtues and the philosophy of Chinamen, Persians, 
and all other sorts and conditions of unknown peoples. Voltaire, 
Montesquieu, Rousseau, Diderot, and a host of minor writers, furnish 
abundant illustrations of this bias, which had its origin in the search 
for polemical instruments against the Catholic Church and the old 
régime. Buta thinker of Mill’s calibre and philosophical training 
might have been expected to dispose of the extravagant overestimate 
of Hindoo civilisation, without falling into equally unphilosophic 
extravagances in the other direction. It is odd that he should not 
have felt the necessity, as a positive thinker, of seeking some 
explanation of these superstitious beliefs, grovelling customs, and 
backward institutions, in the facts of human nature, history, and 
surrounding circumstances. The time was not then ripe for adequate 
theories on these matters, but Mill rushed further away from the 
track than he ought in reason and consistency to have done. 

While we think that Mr. Bain’s selection of the Second Book as 
the best product of the author’s genius is not fortunate, it would be 
mere presumption to disparage the signal merits of a history which 
has received the deliberate and unstinted applause of two such judges 
as Grote and Macaulay. No work, says Grote, surpasses the History 
of British India in the excellences attainable by a historical writer. 
Mill has not indeed the gift of striking narrative, but vigour, strenu- 
ousness, and sincerity of interest, almost make up for that deficiency. 
In his history, as everywhere else, we feel that though Mill did not 
in any sense belong to the great minds of the first rank, yet he had 
a first-rate mind in his own order—a wide grasp, keen penetration, 
strong mental coherency and soundness, and great force of under- 
standing. 

This long causerie may be closed by one or two remarks on Mill’s 
political ideas. It is sometimes said by writers who are imperfectly 
informed, that the modern Radical has departed from the ways of 
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those who fought under the same flag in the last generation. It is 
worth while to note three or four points showing how little true this 
is. The modern Liberal is abused for want of national spirit in 
showing indifference to our colonial dependencies. Mr. Bain recalls 
Mr. Mill’s blunt answer to the question what is the good of colonies, 
that it is chiefly to give places to the members of the ruling class 
(p. 242). The doctrine of non-intervention, again, he states as 
strongly as Cobden himself could have done :— 


‘*The desire, so often expressed, that we should interfere to establish good 
government all over the world, is most alarming, and if assented to in any 
degree would lead to the worst of consequences. The business of a nation is 
with its own affairs. That is not only the general rule, but one to which it is 
not easy to conceive a case of exception. At all events, in the present state of 
Europe we have nothing to do with any other affairs but our own. We have 
suffered enough by mischievous interference. Let us not again embark easily 
in that folly. Besides, I am fully satisfied that the good of mankind in the 
largest sense, is more interested at the present moment, in the peace of England, 
and that of France, the two countries from which improvement emanates, and 
which will rapidly improve if they keep free of war, than in re-establishing 


what they call the independence of Poland, or giving a particular Sovereign to 
Portugal, ten times told.” 


The desperate controversy upon the Irish Land Act has provoked a 
thousand taunts about the desertion of political economy by the new 


Liberals ; yet James Mill was a staunch political economist, and 
what he said on a similar subject was this :— 


‘Do not allow yourself to be taken in, as many people are, by an ambiguity 

in the word property. Englishmen in general incline to think that where 
property is not entire, especially in the land, there is no property. But pro- 
perty may be as perfectly property, when it includes only part, as when it in- 
cludes the whole. There is no doubt that the ryot has a property in the soil: 
though it is a limited property.” 
And so forth. The famous doctrine of the Unearned Increment, 
which is supposed to have been invented by the socialistic sentimen- 
talism of John Mill, is found in terms in the writings of his father. 
(See the passage quoted from James Mill’s Political Economy, Bain, 
411—12). With the House of Lords Mill had a short and simple 
way :— 

‘‘Let it be enacted, that if a Bill, which has been passed by the House of 
Commons, and thrown out by the House of Lords, is renewed in the House of 
Commons in the next session of Parliament, and passed, but again thrown out 


by the House of Lords, it shall, if passed a third time in the House of Commons, 
be law, without being sent again to the Lords.” 


We have not space for a longer list of questions still open, in which 
the answers defended by the strongest Liberals to-day were also 
upheld by Mill. There is one remarkable passage, however, which 
comes nearer to the doctrine of Lord Beaconsfield than to the 
modern democratic view, and shows that this statesman may have 
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imbibed one of his strongest opinions from the Radical company that 
he kept in his youth. There must be a chief magistrate, says Mill. 
The question is whether he should be elective or hereditary. 


‘* There are very solid advantages on the side of the hereditary principle. If 
the chief magistrate is to be elective, the choice must reside either in the par- 
liament or in the people. If by parliament, the consequence would be a great 
development of faction, to the detriment of attention to business. The choice 
of the people is perhaps less pregnant with evil; but the agitation and ferment 
would be in every way unfavourable. If ever the King of England becomes 
clear-sighted enough to see that he has been very ill-advised, in leaning upon 
a corrupt aristocracy, and a corrupt church, as the two crutches without which 
he could not stand; and that he may rest with assurance on the solid advan- 
tages to the people, inherent in his office; he will occupy a far more exalted 
station in the social union than he has hitherto done.” 


Mill and his school had two characteristics which have not always 
marked'energetic types of Liberalism, and perhaps do not mark them 
in our own day. The advanced Liberals of his time were systematic, 
and they were constructive. They surveyed society and institutions 
as a whole; they connected their advocacy of political and legal 
changes with theories of human nature; they considered the great 
art of Government in connection with the character of man, his 
proper education, his potential capacities. They could explain in 
the large dialect of a definite scheme what were their aims, and 
whither they were going. In an excellent passage which Mr. Bain 
has quoted, Mr. Roebuck has described how the anomalies that were 
then to be found in every part of the constitution were continually 
being assailed by these acute and systematic reasoners. ‘“ They 
produced,” he says, “(a much more serious effect on public opinion 
than superficial inquirers perceived, or interested ones would 
acknowledge. The important practical effect was not made evident 
by converting and bringing over large numbers of political partisans 
from one banner or class to another, or by making them renounce 
one appellation and adopt another: but it was shown by affecting 
the conclusions of all classes, and inducing them, while they retained 
their old distinctive names, to reason after a new fashion, and accord- 
ing to principles wholly different from those to which they had been 
previously accustomed.” 

Is there any such approach to a body of systematic political 
thought in our ownday? Wecannot say that thereis. We cannot 
perceive in active operation any system of political or social principles, 
connected with one another, bearing with united pressure’in a 
common direction, and shedding light now on one, now on another, 
of the problems which circumstances bring up in turn for practical 
solution. The followers of Comte, no doubt, diligently offer a doc- 
trine with pretensions of this kind, and it contains many luminous 
and useful truths. But these are mixed up with what is arbitrary, 
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accidental, almost even merely personal. Besides this, Comte was 
always a Frenchman, and nearly always a Catholic; and we con-— 
stantly feel, as a consequence, that he left out of account considera- 
tions of essential importance to a country like our own with vast 
dependencies, with a parliamentary system, and with the peculiar 
tendencies and prepossessions bequeathed by centuries of energetic 
Protestantism. All that Comtism can do is to supply certain 
wholesome correctives ; it is not competent to control and to direct. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, again, has approached politics with the methods 
of general reasoning, and from him too we have all learned many 
valuable things, in a detached way. How little his system as a 
whole has, as yet at any rate, affected the course of either law- 
making or administration is shown by the circumstance that one of 
the most conspicuous peculiarities of the present day is the incessant 
extension in all directions of that very supervision and interference 
by the State to which Mr. Spencer has been more vehemently antago- 
nistic than any other thinker. Then, again, it is not so many years 
ago since it seemed tosome as if the Manchester School had found a 
key that would unlock all the secrets of a wise policy. It is only 
simpletons who disparage the real utility of the Manchester prin- 
ciples—a utility, moreover, that is far from being exhausted—but 
it is not well to claim for them a higher place than belongs toa 
number of empirical maxims, subject to the limitations common to 
all such maxims. There are whole departments of social institutions, 
covered by thinkers like Bentham or Mill, about which the Manchester 
School, quite naturally and rightly, never professed to have anything 
to say. 

Yet it cannot be said that we are less in need of systematic politics 
than our fathers were sixty years since, or that general principles 
are more commonly accepted and settled now than they were then. 
The perplexities of to-day are as embarrassing as any in our history, 
and they may prove even more dangerous. The resettlement of 
Ireland; the renovation of Parliamentary government; the trans- 
formation of the conditions of the ownership and occupation of 
land; the relations between the Government at home and our 
national adventurers abroad in contact with inferior races ; these are 
only some of the questions with which time and circumstance are 
rapidly bringing us face to face. On each of them there are far 
more violent and revolutionary ideas in the air (on the Conservative 
as much as on the Liberal side) than were current in Mill’s time 
from 1819 to 1836. The practical statesman must deal with emer- 
gencies under all these heads as they arise, but we can hardly feel 
satisfied that there is among us any school, whether Liberal or 
Conservative, as well provided with clear and definite principles for 


the solution of our problems as were James Mill and his allies for 
the solution of theirs. Eprror. 





AFRICA AND THE EMPIRE. 


Has Great Britain any real interests or legitimate ambitions in 
Africa south of the line? Ambitions, yes, many, but few legitimate ; 
interests, a few, unreal or remote, and strictly limited. With the 
whole subject of our position in Africa, of what is best for the tax- 
paying multitudes of England and what best for the unsettlements 
we have formed south of the Zambezi, this paper will seek to deal, 
not from a Colonial but from an Imperial point of view ; for now that 
it is fashionable to extend the theory of majorities to the widest 
possible scope and area, it will be well to inquire how the majority 
composing Imperial Britain is and may be affected by the main- 
tenance or abandonment of African policies of the past. To begin, 
let us consider of what our South African possessions and protec- 
torates consist, how far they are English, and, more important still, 
how far remunerative to the country that assumed or planted them. 
The African difficulty is complex, because, through the existence of 
widely different forms of government in the territories with which 
we are connected, union amongst them, in any salutary or useful 
sense, is almost prohibited, and our Colonial Office—thank heaven, not 
England or its people—but our dead, inert, tradition-ridden Office, 
is responsible. There is the Cape Colony with, (within certain 
limits,) Parliamentary government, but exercising control beyond 
colonial boundaries—in fact, over people tn partibus. A free State, 
the Orange River Republic, recognised in the most formal manner by 
us by cession, by a grant of compensation for our own encroachments 
on its territory, and by our acceptance of it as a neutral mediator in 
South African strifes—as an independent assessor at a virtual South 
African Congress. We have the colony of Natal, endowed with a 
limited or mock representative system, but really ruled by the 
Colonial Office at home and its official representatives in the local 
executive, and hampered by an especial anachronism and impolicy, 
the existence of an imperium in imperio, a distinct and separate sort 
of rule within its borders for savage African-born refugees. Then 
there is the Transvaal, to which we have granted self-government: a 
republic, with an elective chief, over which we exercise some sort of 
shadowy influence by calling ourselves a suzerain, where no vassal- 
age is recognised or military service or tribute promised as the 
quid pro quo for our abstention from further attack. Basutoland 
exists, within colonial limits, as a semi-independent, fiercely war- 
like, and, so far as the Cape colonists know, utterly impracticable 
reserve. Zululand, itself a problem of no mean difficulty, offers 
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to us embarrassments at every turn, because, having within recent 
years destroyed the only stable government it had known, we keep 
its king in captivity, while exercising no ameliorating influences 
whatever over the people. We break them up into countships, but 
each count is more barbarous and less the monarch and gentle- 
man than the dethroned master, Cetywayo. We forbid Zulus to war, 
but we compel not their new lords to introduce amongst them the 
arts of peace; we deprive them of their ambitions, savage though 
they might have been, and we give them in exchange no new 
wants, hopes, or helps “towards the light,” nor do we encourage 
them to progress in the direction towards which we, with other 
civilised peoples, tend. 

Now what do we gain by way of tribute, of relief to the British 
purse, or recompense for previous outlay, from all these? Not one 
shilling. Financially all Africa is independent of us, save that the 
Transvaal has to repay us some hundreds of thousands of pounds 
spent in the country during our four years of occupation, and 
Natal has to reimburse— unwillingly enough —a quarter of a 
million advanced it, or said to have been expended on its account, in 
freeing it from the menace, the “war cloud,” of which our theorists 
were so much in dread, and the removal of which cost us millions of 
treasure, thousands of lives, some ten reputations, no little prestige, 
and a little—no, not a little, but a very great share of—national 
remorse for proconsular wrong-doing. No common form of govern- 
ment can be framed for these almost wholly dissimilarly privileged 
territories, unless we first reduce the most privileged to the condition 
of the least free, or raise the latter to the condition of the republic. 
Hence the failure of the Patterson-Carnarvon folly, the suggested 
conference, and intended Dominion scheme, of 1874—75, and of the 
Frere policy of coercion, with a view to the destruction of con- 
flicting interests and the removal of unequal dangers, so that union 
might, at least for a moment, seem to be possible. Then, again, 
there is another difficulty in the way of unification, one that must be 
honestly explained before the situation can be grasped. 

In Africa there is an association free of all rule, beside all the local 
governments, “ the Africander Bond,” an organized union of men 
of talent and property, who conceive that the circumstances of the 
continent they inhabit are so peculiar that “Home Rule” is a 
necessity, independence of Colonial Office misunderstandings and 
proconsular intermeddlings the one thing needful; and the organi- 
zation—mark the words, not conspiracy, but publicly avowed, 
openly bonded, respectable and non-criminal power—is republican, 
and it now embraces or can influence in the Free State, Transvaal, 
and colony of the Cape of Good Hope, ¢§ths of the Boers and about 
90 per cent. of the descendants of English, German, and other 
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settlers, with a vast majority of the civilised or tamed natives— 
those similar to the peon of Mexico, the maagt-volk, or “tamed 
aboriginals”’ of the country; and this, whether the latter be originally 
descendants of Bushmen, Hottentots, slaves, or Kafirs. The Bond, 
now a formidable party, has been widely accepted by, and certainly 
represents the idea of—with limited exceptions—rural, producing, 
laborious, and non-trading South Africa. It is the bond of the 
labourer, the peasant, the farmer, grazier, and stock producer, as 
contrasted with the clerk, the peddler, and the speculator—call him 
what you will, or what he will himself, merchant, loafer, card- 
sharper, or projector; man of progress or candidate for a commis- 
sionership ;—non-producer, at all events. Now this Afrikander Bond 
contains within its circles not only born Boers, Africans of the 
sternest type, and Hollanders, gentlemen descended from recently 
introduced Dutch families, but also Englishmen, Germans, Ameri- 
cans, Irishmen, Swedes, Russians, denationalized Jews, and, in fact, 
persons of all sorts who see in Africa a home, but who will not 
recognise that, because they land in Africa over the gangway of a 
ship registered British, or are born within proclaimed British 
territory, they owe any allegiance save towards the land of their 
adoption, which might, when the Boer is included, be almost fairly 
called the land they have reclaimed, or are emancipating. The 
Free State Chief Justice, Reitz, a young man of daring, intelligence, 
and principle, a friend to the needy, helper of the destitute, consoler 
of the afflicted, solace of mourners, and yet most plucky of patriots, 
is the real head of this party. His lieutenant, its deus ex machina, 
is the African-born son of a German, himself fully a Boer in sym- 
pathy, Mr. Borckenhagen, of the Express, a Dutch and English 
newspaper published in Bloemfontein, Orange Free State. Shall I 
give a sample of the Americans? There is Mr. Cameron of Potchef- 
stroom, formerly Commissioner over Transvaal gold-fields, a man 
whose deadly rifle, though he is fifty years of age, was never 
silent for one day during the siege of Potchefstroom. And then 
there is George Woodford, a railway engineer of no mean celebrity, 
a man who made his mark in South America. The Bond contains 
Danes, Spaniards, and Frenchmen, the mob of emigrants to South 
Africa, with perhaps a Fenian or two, but all certainly beings who 
want to free themselves from dictation from the men who sit at 
home at ease, and who dictate to colonies they. never visit policies 
they dare not put to the test by becoming themselves the atoms on 
whom their failures would fall. These “ outsiders,’ as the phrase 
goes, are many, but they bear no proportion to the Dutch, the stern, 
impracticable herdsmen, cultivators, and ostrich farmers of Africa. 
The latter, with their peons or dependants, constitute even now, and 
that notwithstanding Sir Donald Currie and his wonderful shipments 
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of English-speaking Europeans to Africa, a distinct majority every- 
where throughout the African colonies, and a fighting majority—if 
it went to the last arbitrament—even in Natal, our most English 
(or Scotch) settlement south of the equator. 

The newspapers of the whole country are, however, nearly: all 
written in English, and favourable to the English connection ; and 
the inhabitants of the towns and of some of the more settled districts 
are unmistakably, and even enthusiastically loyal, and wholly 
desirous to maintain the connection with the mother country that 
has hitherto proved so beneficial to the trade and progress of the sea- 
ports. This must be conceded. Mercantile selfishness rejoices 
at the presence on African soil of a Government that wastes millions 
in wars for no apparent purpose but to fatten roguish contractors 
and make fortunes for landing agents, and speculators of all sorts ; 
and in towns there are, even in Africa, snobs, civil servants, adula- 
tors of the military, starving expectants and would-be fashionables, 

who give a sort of tone to “society” (imagine “Grahamstown 
' society,” or the aristocracy of ‘the Hill” in Port Elizabeth) that is 
favourable to our rule, in whose absence “ society” would be forced 
to abdicate its pretensions to recognition. Even amongst born Afri- 
kanders there are snobs who ape the manners of the would-be 
gentilities of the towns, and who begin to play billiards, smoke bad 
cigars, wear trinkets on their watch-chains, and run up scores at 
hotel bars; but these add little, save their clamour, to our strength ; 
their brainlessness can never extend English influence. And again, 
is our strength really formidable ; are imperial interests truly worth 
protecting in the towns where what might be called, were it not 
purely mercenary, imperial sentiment prevails? No; in Africa we 
have neither strength nor interest save in Capetown and Simon’s 
Bay, although Port Elizabeth and Durban have a deep interest in 
the connection with us; by us they live, and through our follies they 
hope to push forward their trade, improve their ports, and enrich 
themselves. In the Orange Free State we have established a branch 
of the English Church, with a bishop and staff; but if the last census 
is to be believed (1881), the worshippers are becoming fewer in 
number than could have been anticipated, for at one time there were 
great hopes entertained that Bloemfontein was destined to be a British 
colony planted in the heart of the republic. In the Transvaal, Bishop 
Bousfield, aided by the State and by a few local pastors, failed to 
establish anything like a public opinion in favour of English 
Episcopacy. His miserable following disappeared before the storm 
that accompanied the reassertion of the republic. In the colony 
of the Cape of Good Hope the Calvinistic Dutch outnumber us 
on every side. Capetown is Jewish and Malay, Dutch Reformed 
Church or pagan—anything rather than English—and in Port 
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Elizabeth there are swarming colonies of those who, if not actively 
against us, are certainly not with us. The fact is this, there is a 
fault beginning to show itself in our colonization in South Africa. 
We do not, and apparently cannot, thrive as the Boer does, in soli- 
tude, nor can we live in small agricultural settlements like the 
German immigrants. We are over-civilised, slightly ahead, perhaps, 
of the country. The result is unpleasant. In Africa the English 
swarm as do the Irish in the coast cities of America. They cannot 
get into the heart of the land. Their route is by the main roads of 
traffic or commerce to Kimberley, or to some local capital ; failing 
which they congregate in and about the seaports, seeking only 
“‘ profits” with which at some, and they hope not far distant time, 
to leave a continent whose many enjoyments they cannot appreciate, 
to whose wealth they add nothing, and which they affect to despise, 
because they cannot understand its people or enjoy its freedom from 
the silly conventionalities of a spurious civilisation. 

If, however, what cannot be conceded, all the inhabitants of the 
coast towns were favourable to our rule, they are together but a 
fraction of the population of the whole country. At most, men, 
women, and children, they are but sixty thousand English-speaking 
people from Capetown to Port Durban, and including both. Of the 
country-people proper, except in a few villages and old military 
stations like King Williamstown, there are not many who would cry 
out too eagerly for our rule. Of course in the towns referred to, 
Maritzburg, Grahamstown, Kimberley, and the like, there is a 
hankering for our gold. Our presence is a distinct benefit to certain 
classes of our own people, but of what benefit are they or their pre- 
sence in Africa to the empire, of what value to the tax-paying 
industrial population of England? We know of none what- 
ever. They area mere trading class, or they are the actual creatures 
of our bounty and of our patronage—parasites on the empire 
as well as on the colonies they inhabit, but do not intend to settle 
in or to adopt as the permanent abiding-place of their families, ihe 
future homes of their children. True, there is a trade interest 
in South Africa, but Africa does not favour English trade in any ex- 
ceptional way. Our products are loaded with heavy duties by the 
very same precious class of adventurers who would cry out wildly if 
we said to them to-morrow, ‘“ You went to Africa as a speculation. 
British government is not bound to remain there to make that 
speculation successful, merely for your gain, to the exhaustion of our 
stores and forces, and the expenditure of Imperial moneys on private 
interests.” 

If Africa contributed fairly towards the support of the dignity of 
the empire, if even our colonization bade fair to be pre-eminently 
successful there, or if we could remain there and assure ourselves of 
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an immunity from profitless wars and costly disasters, there might 
be an excuse for taxing England to feed Africa, but none of these 
things may be hoped for. The inhabitants of the uplands are Afri- 
kander in the main and republican in spirit, whilst our people, 
instead of settling in the up country, are crowding together in towns 
and seaports, ever watching, waiting, and hoping, and sometimes 
pinching, cheating, and stealing, to obtain the means to fly from the 
colonies they so much wish us to hold for their benefit. 
Humanitarians here cry out that “‘We have vast interests in 
South Africa. England has a great mission, to civilise and pro- 
tect from each other and from all possible oppressors some millions 
of poor savages, to whom the national honour is pledged.” The 
welfare of the native, be he Christian or pagan, is the last argument 
that should be adduced in favour of our presence anywhere, least of 
allin Africa. Those whom we have civilised we have ruined by the 
contamination of our vices, so that Capetown, on each succeeding 
Saturday evening, presents the aspect of a hell, seething with drunken, 
- loathsome, murderous savagery, and Port Elizabeth is disgraced by 
faction fights and scenes of inconceivable bestiality and wicked- 
ness. And it is so everywhere throughout urban South Africa. 
The half-civilised native, the “‘ trained servant,” is looked upon, and 
justly, with abhorrence, and raw labour is invariably preferred to 
that which we have corrupted. How different amongst the farmers, 
the Boers, and up-countrymen! Even in the Paarl and at Welling- 
ton, places removed by a couple of hours by rail—forty miles—from 
Capetown, there becomes visible a striking difference between the 
native “ clothed, and in his right mind,” speaking Dutch and attend- 
ing the Dutch Reformed services, and the monsters of criminality 
that infest our reeking towns. In these two villages there are at 
least 8,000 coloured persons, the mass of whom are better clothed 
and better fed than are thousands of Englishmen here at home. 
They work at boot-making, waggon construction, in the vineyards 
and distilleries, as fruit driers, and in many other ways. They are 
in receipt of good wages, and are circumspect to such a degree that 
after nightfall one rarely hears a loud voice in the streets. And yet 
that is not a result of our civilisation; in these towns one rarely 
hears a word of English spoken. And everywhere throughout 
South Africa, in villages of the better sort, on the farms of the 
landed proprietors, and with the waggons on the highways, tending 
sheep in the uplands, or herding cattle and horses at pasture, are to 
be met Dutch-speaking natives who are civil and polite if not highly 
cultured, but wherever one meets the immediate results of our style 
of educating the native, he finds only vice, idleness, and impudence. 
To savage South Africa we have brought few blessings, and 
although in sixty years we have spent forty millions of money on 
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African wars, we cannot point to many kindly converts to our rule, 
nor indeed do we possess in the whole country many very willing or 
grateful subjects. Of course the story is told us, and it flatters 
national vanity to believe it, that our absence would be succeeded by 
an immediate uprising of blacks against whites ; indeed, daily since 
the retrocession of the Transvaal we are being alarmed by horrid 
tales of intended native risings against the Boers and consequences 
of all sorts to follow on our “ shameful abandonment of the national 
honour and of our plighted word ;” but what are the facts? No severe 
fighting is going on or is feared in the Transvaal. The Orange Free 
State has no native question, and our recent wars have been invari- 
ably with people we have protected. We were forced in 1878. to 
destroy Sekukuni. We have destroyed Waterboer and the Griquas 
and Korannas of Griqualand West, because we protected them against 
the Free State in 1871. The Cape Colony has but recently ceased to 
wage ill-conducted and ineffectual war against the Basuto nation, 
whom we rescued from actual destruction at the hands of republican 
commanders but fourteen years ago, and we have slain the Griquas 
of Griqualand East, fought with and ruined the Zulu nation, and for 
what? In their own interests, and because our presence in South 
Africa is absolutely needed for ‘the protection of these selfsame 
natives from oppressions that are raved about, but never proved. 
The fact is this: we have no interest inland in Africa save a trading 
one, and so long as our goods are cheap and our system of credit- 
giving satisfactory, Africa will trade with us whether our flag flies 
over it or not. But flag or no flag, if she could buy in a cheaper 
market we should not like to guarantee the maintenance of her trade 
with us to her own disadvantage. This is plainly notable in Natal, 
where the roadways are thronged with American carriages; and 
English manufactures, especially in ploughs and implements, are 
despised. 

The only argument that can be fairly urged against our leaving 
the mainland of South Africa to look after its own interests, and the 
colonists, be they English or Dutch, to govern themselves and main- 
tain their possessions, as against internal disturbers, at their own cost 
and risk, is the unreasonable outcry of the “Empire at any price” 
faction, the selfish sentimentalists and vainglorious do-nothings who 
profess to hold it as truth that “we cannot recede,” that we cannot 
give up territory having once taken possession of it, and who would 
compel the nation to retain for ever, irrespective of national honour 
or interest, every spot of ground upon which at any time our flag 
had been displayed. When we required the Cape for the especial 
purpose of its being a coaling and refitting station for our Indian 
fleets, it may have been proper and worthy of our dignity that we 
should get it anyhow, and we got it. As population spread inland it 
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became needful, for a time at least, to proclaim coasts, annex Natal, 
and do other things to prevent maritime rivals from getting a footing 
in a land where our supremacy was necessary to our trade and to 
our empire ; but now all things are different. No trading or marine 
or military necessities force upon us an African empire, to our own 
certain loss and the profit only of those who go to fatten on our 
Imperial expenditure there. The route to the Australasian colonies 
and some of the necessities of our Indian sailing merchantmen may 
give us need for one or two African ports, but on the mainland we 
have no vital interest, and as for ambitions they can only be prose- 
cuted at a loss, to our own discredit, and the possible disturbance of 
people who after all do not seem to want us to interfere in their 
affairs. If to-morrow we were able to leave Africa, the movable 
forces of England would be increased by some thousands of trained 
soldiers, and we would become what we must soon begin to strive to 
be, a more concentrated power. What would we leave behind? A 
people, if they will unite, strong enough to resist conquest from 
- without and treason from within; a race partly of our own stock, 

almost wholly of our kindred ; and allies, proud, stubborn, puritan, 
exactly the people to prevent any rivalry to our legitimate influence 
arising on a continent where, after all, we have spent millions of 
money and thousands of lives to procure rest for our settlers. We 
have nothing to earn, neither ambition nor interest to serve, by 
remaining in Africa south of the line. Its possession of late years 
has been a mistake. By it we have gained but a questionable 
glory. We should have quitted our hold on the interior in 1854. 
Necessity, however, urges us to retain seaports for the use of our 
southern-going traders, and for the preservation to England of the 
mail-carrying services by which the tokens of our empire at sea, and 
the credit of our marine, our prestige, and our true usefulness are so 
largely increased and displayed. For such purposes Capetown and 
Simon’s Bay are sufficient—the one to afford shelter to our war 
ships, the other as a mail station and depét for stores for the 
mercantile marine. These ports are close together, situated on a 
sort of Jutland, easily defensible by sea and land, and connected with 
the up country by fair road and rail. For Port Elizabeth we need 
care but little. It enjoys an ephemeral prosperity, is an inconvenient 
bay whose strands are literally strewn with wrecks, a place which, 
like the settlement of the Portuguese at Lorenzo Marquez, higher 
up the coast, will one day become the grave of its European inhabi- 
tants, an east coast pest-house. By such a retirement from the 
country as is here suggested, England would rid herself at once and 
for ever of the incessant drain on her resources made by African 
wars, and, better still, she would relieve her statesmen and people, the 
brain of an overworked nation, from the pressure of hideous problems 
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that always manage to work themselves out disastrously. Of course 
in bidding adieu to responsibilities we should not leave chaos behind 
us. Guaranteed government must be established, and so far as is 
possible order left as a result of our rule; but sentiment should not 
wed us to possessions that are but sources of weakness to the nation, 
and cost to our own community, and which cannot possibly add 
anything to our exchequer, our national honour, or our security. 

How the abandonment is to be prepared for may now be entered 
upon. It is first necessary to deal with some of the more local and 
territorial existing difficulties before proceeding to the great-question 
of the rule of South Africa by and for South Africans only, and as 
a protected state, or better still, as a federalized republic. 


NATAL AND ZULULAND. 


Within Natal, previous to our war with Cetywayo, whose release 
and restoration to power are now so warmly advocated by many 
reputable and well-informed persons, there dwelt in all about 22,000 
white colonists, of whom at least one-third were Dutch and the 
remainder English and Scotch emigrants, with the descendants and 
families of discharged soldiers, left there chiefly from the 27th and 
45th regiments. The coloured population, of whom 99 per cent. 
were, and are, pagans, were as a rule refugees from Zululand and 
other neighbouring independent and quasi-independent territories. 
These people when they first came into our colony, a territory seized 
by us from the Trek-boers, but to the coasts of which we had some 
sort of a colourable right, brought with them little save their bar- 
barous customs, amongst which slavery in its very worst form was— 
as it still is—the most noteworthy. The Kafir could purchase wives 
to the extent of his means. These wives with their daughters were 
slaves, and treated as things to be inherited, with power of sale and 
disposal. They tilled the fields, supported the family, and might by 
the death of husband and father become the property of brother, or 
brother-in-law, or in fact of whomsoever it might concern ; but being 
women could never become free. To the Kafirs introducing this 
dreadful barbarism under our flag were given exceptional land privi- 
leges, to this day a grievance to European colonists, who as Afrikan- 
ders from beyond Drakensberg, and as Englishmen from the sea, had 
found Natal, so far as regards population, a veritable desert, a 
wilderness of grass and graves, bush and burnt kraals, a ‘land where 
no man was master.” The immigrant or refugee Kafirs who later 
crowded in on the new settlement had no right to the possession of 
an acre of land or a blade of grass in the country. Many of them 
were broken chiefs, reputed witches, runaway murderers, and trans- 
gressors of all sorts. One feeling only they had in common, they 
hated and feared the Zulu king. Hence, though occasionally rest- 
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less, their almost uniform and, during the war of 1879, most 
remarkable fidelity to our salt. Fear of the Zulu king, not 
gratitude to or kind feeling for us, made them true to our flag 
in the crisis that followed Isandhlwana. The King was, as a result 
of the operations of war, made prisoner and deported to Capetown, 
so from thence all motive for loyalty to us of the Natal or 
refugee Kafir ceased, and the question arises, are we in Natal, 
are our colonists, safer for his detention? And, secondly, can his 
liberation be made useful for the better protection of our little Natal 
settlement, or for the actual improvement in morals of the savage 
masses now festering south of the Tugela? To these questions a 
most favourable answer can be returned. By dividing Zululand into 
two, an opportunity can be made to forbid for ever any polygamy or 
paganism inside of our own territory, thus: Let the land from 
Tugela to Umvolozi be declared to be a native reserve under the 
Natal Government, to be ruled by native law as at present prevailing 
for the benefit of the pagans living in the colony, and into that 
_ reserve let every man, woman, and child who voluntarily prefers 
slave institutions and heathen practices to ours march out of our 
colony. Of course, magistrates, clerks, missionaries, &c., would 
accompany them, and traders would gladly enough move into the 
new territory, where, if they were suitably encouraged, they might 
acquire lands and build fortified houses for the better security of all 
concerned. Then native law should be revoked, and English law or 
Roman-Dutch law proclaimed, and its observance made compulsory 
on every human soul within Natal ; whereby that colony would be at 
once enriched, its labour would be more than doubled, the curse of 
slavery would be removed from its soil, and it would be relieved 
from a danger that is proximate, and since the fall of Cetywayo ever 
present, that of a pagan revolt. The natives taking advantage of 
“law” and remaining south of Tugela would then be all but natural 
enemies of those who recrossed the river; and besides this, the 
power of many Natal tribal chiefs would be broken wholly or in part. 
There should be no longer any chief but the law, any appeal to 
barbarous courts of Indunas, nor should there exist a Supreme Chief, 
in the name of a Christian queen and nation, giving daily decrees 
confirmatory of practices the most revolting. Beyond Umvolozi, to 
the north, should be proclaimed Zululand, and given to Cetywayo as 
a vassal of Natal, a tribute payer, but with few, if any, restraints on 
“custom.” Into this let all willing subjects of Cetywayo pass. 
Fear of the King and of his regiments would keep the reserve, or 
cis-Volosian savages quiet. Fear of both would guarantee the fidelity, 
to colonists, of the refugees who may elect to remain amongst them 
and abide by law. Amongst Natal Kafirs there are many who are 
amassing wealth. The proposed measure would benefit them; purge 
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our colony of paganism, satisfy the just claims of the King, and 
give peace to Eastern South Africa for at least a generation. 

And Natal as a colony ? Well, give it a form of government similar 
to that enjoyed by the Transvaal, make it virtually a republic ; then, 
and then only, can it carry out its natural destiny and become the 
port, not, as it is to-day, the toll-gate and vexation of the Free State 
and Transvaal. This done, Natal need no longer fear foreign rivalry 
at Delagoa Bay. She will have a monopoly of trade with the Zulus, 
Amaswasis, Boers, and Bechuanas. This is a fair ambition, easy 
enough of attainment. If any object, there are ships enough to 
remove theni. Surely, if we wasted millions to secure Natalians 
from the Zulus, we may sacrifice a few greedy merchants to our own 
safety and the general prosperity of Africa, the contentment of the 
Boers, the total neutralisation of the Zulu and pagan refugee powers, 
and the happy deliverance of England from crimes and blunders, 
bloodshed, and expense beyond count. A conference between the 
Free State, the Transvaal, and Natal might take place with a view 
to a federal union, but this cannot be done until Natal is as free as 
the Transvaal. If the outcome of the conference were to be a propo- 
sition for complete union, we would do well to withdraw even our 
suzerainty from the Transvaal, and let the three States form one 
republic. It would be Afrikander it is true, but it would be none 
the less friendly to us for all that; the diamond-fields at one end 
and Durban at the other make a powerful tie to our skirts. This 
republic would be able to deal adequately with all native questions, 
and after all the English would remain the traders and professional 
classes, and have a monopoly of the spirit trade, whilst the hardy 
Boer would still pursue the avocations chosen by his father before 
him. Such a State could arm and mount 20,000 men in twenty 
days, and that without straining its resources ; and besides that, free 
republics attract mixed emigration. 

Should Natal decline our gift of freedom, then let it pay for its 
defence, for the presence of Imperial troops within its borders, and 
let it be a subject colony in every sense of the word, liable to forfeit 
its up-country trade through its refusal to coalesce with the re- 
publics. 


BasvToLaND 


also will need attention. This territory, the Switzerland of South 
Africa, has had a strange history, and we have by our meddling with 
it turned its arms against our colonists. A few words, a very few, 
will be necessary to show the position, in regard to us, of its people. 
Early in the present century one Moshesh, a Bechuana chief, living 
on the north-west of what is now the Transvaal, finding that no 
security from savage conquerors was to be had in the plains, gathered 
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together many broken tribes and sought out a new kingdom for 
himself, He found towards, and around, the sources of the Orange 
River a land of rock, stream, mountain, cave, gully, and glen, 
admirably suited for his purpose, and into it he moved with some 
6,000 men and 30,000 women and children. Being attacked 
there by Umselekatze, a general of division in the army of Chaka, 
the great Zulu conqueror, Moshesh successfully defended his moun- 
tains; but wise and far-seeing, after defeating he propitiated his 
enemy with gifts of cattle. He had a petty war with some Griqua 
neighbours, and a few conflicts with the Boers and English, which 
in the days of the Orange River sovereignty brought General Cath- 
cart with an army against his nation. A disaster befell our cavalry, 
and Cathcart had to retreat from ‘“ 'Thaba Bosigo,” the King’s 
stronghold. Still wise, Moshesh apologised, paid a fine, and was 
admitted to peace, because we could not conveniently fight against 
him. In 1854 we abandoned the Orange Free State, which under 
its presidents, forced thereto by the thievish customs of the 
_ Basutos, who are fond of horses and cattle, and like much to improve 
their stocks even at the expense of a neighbour, warred three 
times against Moshesh, finally in 1858 humbling his power to the 
very dust. At this period Free State commandoes, on which 
served about 400 British-born subjects, occupied nearly all 
Basutoland. The savages were driven into caves, where they had 
but the choice between death by hunger or submission. Then our 
usual impolicy urged us to receive the Basutos as subjects. Sir 
Philip Wodehouse, H.M. Commissioner at the Cape, proclaimed, 
at the request of Moshesh, Basutoland to be British territory. In 
fact, he flung the mantle of our protection around a people whose 
conquest by the Boers was a matter of fact, and to whom subjection 
meant only conversion and civilisation. The Free State, robbed of 
the fruits of victory, submitted calmly enough, but what did Sir 
Philip do? Acting up to the Southey policy, that of arming the 
blacks against the Boers, he permitted the prostrate and grateful 
savages to retain their weapons and to buy more and better ones 
when and where they could. The opening of the diamond-fields 
enabled Basutos, who unlike Zulus are willing workmen, to purchase 
at least 20,000 fire-arms in the years up to 1873, when the Free 
State forbade savages to carry arms through its territory, which lies 
between Basutoland and Griqualand West. The Basutos, now her 
Majesty’s subjects, ignored the law that forbade them to trespass 
armed on Free State soil, and even the Government of the Colony of 
the Cape of Good Hope, under that deadly enemy of African repub- 
lics, Sir Henry Barkly, forced through the Free State waggon-loads 
of munitions of war intended to be sold to savages working for hire— 
the hire was generally a gun—at Kimberley. The Free State, indig- 
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nant, arrested a few of the waggons on their own soil, and stopped 
at Mooimeisjes Fontein, or “Pretty Girl’s Spring,” an armed band 
marching from Griqualand West towards Basutoland. Some lives 
were lost, and her Majesty’s Commissioner all but proclaimed war 
against the Republic, which was forced to restore the waggon-loads of 
contraband property lawfully seized, and to pay an indemnity. The 
Basutos consequently continued to obtain munitions. When, how- 
ever, the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope had responsible govern- 
ment granted to it, England placed Basutoland under the Cape 
Parliament, but without first receiving Basuto assent to that 
measure. England had no more right to do this than the writer 
would have to hand over a property held in trust to any unautho- 
rised person, not in trust, but in fee. From the hour in which 
this error was made, some of the tribal chiefs, relatives of Moshesh, 
who died shortly after the annexation in 1858, saw their way to 
resume their independence. Struggling for this, they have actually 
defeated a Cape Colonial army with men and cannon outnumbering 
the Basutos two to one. There is nothing left but to create an 
independent Basutoland under the Protectorate of Natal and the 
republics, who would reduce it to obedience in three months should 
necessity arise. } 

The troubles of which we hear, now taking place on the western 
border of the Transvaal and to the north of the most easterly points 
of Griqualand West, are also of our own making. Montsioa was 
actually armed—by us—against the Transvaal Boers, and it was 
only an order, obtained at the last moment from the late General 
Colley, that prevented a force of three thousand savages being used 
by a British officer to harry the homes of the Boer women in the 
absence of their husbands. White refugees, hoping to gain in the 
turmoil of a civil war, went consequently to our black ally. These 
now trouble the frontier and have provoked the recent fighting. 
All lands to the north of Vaal River, even the northern portion of 
Griqualand, should go to the Transvaal Republic, when gun-running 
and blood-shedding would soon cease. 

England’s course is plain, open, and unmistakable. She may 
hold South Africa by the sword, but it is to her a useless territory 
involving too great responsibilities ; or by liberality to the Afrikander 
people, and to the Zulus and Basutos, she may purchase peace, allies, 
and honour, whilst relieving her empire of too hastily acquired, 
costly, and unremunerative possessions. 


ALFRED AYLWARD. 
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ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE COLOUR-SENSE. 


THE subject of the development of the colour-sense or colour-percep- 
tion is one that has only been discussed within the last five-and- 
twenty years. Mr. Gladstone was the first to open this question. 
His studies of Homer had led him to remark how few colours were 
mentioned by that author, and in his Studies on Homer and the 
Homeric Age, published in 1858, he dwells upon the paucity of 
colours mentioned by Homer, and also upon the inexactness of their 
application. This he believed due to the fact that Homer’s per- 
ceptions of colour were vague and indeterminate, owing to the organ 
of colour and its impressions being but partially developed amongst 
the Greeks of his age. 


It would be as well before proceeding further to obtain a clear 


idea as to the point at issue. Authors have generally considered 


the question to be this: “Is there sufficient evidence to show that 
the power of perceiving colour has been acquired by man within 
historical times?”? The question to be discussed in the present 
paper will be, “‘Is there evidence to show that the power of per- 
ceiving colour has been gradually acquired at any time, not only by 
man in historic or pre-historic times, but by the animal kingdom at 
large ?”’ 

This question naturally falls within the larger one of evolution or 
special creation, the doctrine of evolution supposing that all living 
things have reached their present condition by becoming adapted, 
both in function and structure, to the circumstances in which they 
may be placed, while the creation hypothesis supposes them to have 
been created more or less in the same condition as they are now. 
Thus the question in the present case would be this: “Is there 
evidence to show that the power of perceiving the different colours 
has been gradually attained by man or animals owing to the circum- 
stances in which they have been placed ? ” 


The simplest and clearest way of treating this question will be to 
divide it into four parts :— 


Firstly.—To consider in what the “ colour-sense” or “‘ perception 
of colour ” consists. 

Secondly.—To recall what has been written on this subject, and 
the arguments brought forward to prove that the power of appreci- 
ating colours has been gradually developed. 

Thirdly.—To consider the value of those arguments as to the point 
at issue. 


Fourthly.—To state the conclusion which must be arrived at on 
the whole question. 
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I. Firstly, then, “‘ What is the ‘colour-sense’ or ‘perception of 
colour ?’”’ 

And in the first place what is colour? It is unnecessary to 
say more than a very few words about this. It need only be 
remembered that Newton discovered the white light of the sun not to 
be homogeneous, but formed of seven colours, and that the tints of 
objects are due to their power of decomposing white light and 
reflecting various portions of it to the observer’s eye. That the 
separate rays which form what is called the solar spectrum are 
unequally refrangible, so that when white light is decomposed by 
means of a prism, the different colours which compose it may be 
observed separately on a screen placed to receive them. That red, 
the least refrangible, will be seen at one end of the coloured band or 
spectrum, while violet, the most refrangible, will be seen at the 
other, the arrangement of the colours, which should be borne in 
mind, being red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet. 
Also that beyond the red-coloured and the violet rays at the two 
extremes, other rays, the ultra-red and the ultra-violet, exist, known 
respectively by their heat-giving or chemical effects. Colour, then, 
results from the power which objects have to reflect certain parts of 
the white light. How are these rays of light supposed to meet our 
eyes? A certain light, elastic element is supposed to pervade every- 
thing in space; this element, which is called “ether,’”’ is made to 
vibrate or undulate by such agencies as heat and light. Not only 
can light produce these vibrations in its compound condition of 
white light, but each of its components, the coloured lights, has the 
same effect. Thus when we see a coloured object it would seem that 
certain waves only of those which constitute white light are trans- 
mitted to our eye, and these waves give to the object its characteristic 
colour. 

This, then, is the accepted explanation of colour, and the colour- 
sense, or perception of colour, will now be considered. These waves, 
these undulations forming a certain portion of white light, reach 
the eye, and exert a certain influence on the expansion of the optic 
nerve at the back of the eye, termed the retina; corresponding 
vibrations are set up, it is thought, in the optic nerve, and an 
impression is thus produced on the brain, which enables the colour to 
be recognised. Thus Young and Helmholtz supposed that, since all 
colours can be produced by different combinations of the three 
primary colours, red, green, and blue (er rather violet), three sets of 
nerve fibres must exist in the retina, each of which is sensitive to 
one of these sets of rays. This, however, it should be said, is by no 
means proved to be the case. 

It will be observed that corresponding vibrations are supposed to 
be set up in the retina and optic nerve resembling certain phenomena 
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which occur in the case of sound. I mean in the propagation 
of sound by reciprocation. If two strings of the same length and 
tension be placed side by side, and one of them be sounded with a 
violin bow, or if the same tone be produced by any other musical 
instrument, as a flute or tuning-fork, the other string will sound the 
same note. Thus the vibrations of the air producing sound, meeting 
with a string capable of vibrating at a certain rapidity, would excite 
such vibrations in it, and produce a similar note. The analogy 
between the power of distinguishing sounds and colours has long 
been recognised, and just as different fibres of the auditory nerve 
would seem to correspond to the air vibrations of a certain rapidity, 
so would those of the retina and optic nerve with the vibra- 
tions of-ether producing different colours. Occasionally, as Dr. 
Pliny Earle has shown (American Journal of Med. Science, vol. 
xxxv.), the want of power to perceive certain colours, or colour- 
blindness, co-exists with a similar want of power to discriminate 
musical tones. 

This want of power to recognise certain colours, or colour-blindness, 
which affects from 3 to 5 per cent. of the population, takes different 
forms. The most common form is red colour-blindness; that is, the 
inability to distinguish red and green from each other. In the solar 
spectrum a person affected with this form of colour-blindness sees 
only the two colours, blue and green, with their various tints. Thus 
red, orange, yellow, and green all appear of the same tint, the other 
colours of the spectrum appearing blue; the other forms of colour- 
blindness, namely, the inability to see green or blue, are much more 
rarely seen. It is necessary to say these few words about colour- 
blindness, since it has been supposed to be a return to the primitive 
condition of vision in mankind. It will be seen, however, as we 
proceed, that there are no reasons for this supposition. 

It is in this, then, that the appreciation or perception of colour 
consists. A coloured object is placed before the eyes, vibrations 
of ether having a certain magnitude are reflected from it, and 
reach the eye of the observer. Corresponding vibrations are set up 
in the retina and optic nerve along which they would pass to the 
brain and effect consciousness. It has been shown that when light falls 
upon the retina, some alteration must occur in the optic nerve, since 
the electric current along it undergoes change, becoming sometimes 
positive, and sometimes negative, in the same way as when motor 
nerves are stimulated. (Dewar and M‘Kendrick).* This covibration 
or change, whatever it may be, would influence the brain, and lead to 
a mental image of the coloured objects being formed, the power of 


(1) The idea of Clerk Maxwell will be remembered, that light itself is an electro- 


magnetic disturbance, ether being the vehicle by which this disturbance is propa- 
gated. 
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perceiving and discriminating colour in this way being termed the 
‘‘ colour-sense” or “‘ colour-perception.” 

II. We come now to the second part of our subject, namely, to 
recall what has been already written on this subject, and to mention 
the arguments brought forward to prove that the power of appreciating 
colours has been gradually developed: It has already been mentioned 
that Mr. Gladstone was struck with the fewness of the colours 
mentioned by Homer, and the inexact manner in’ which the colour 
terms were used, and that in 1858 he suggested that colours were 
probably not appreciated at that day as they are now, the organ of 
colour and its perceptions being probably in a comparatively un- 
developed condition. 

The next to take up this question was Lazarus Geiger. Ina 
paper read at Frankfort-on-the-Maine in 1867, he represented that 
the power of perceiving colour, as it now exists, must have been 
attained gradually and progressively, and that even within historic 
times. Suggesting that probably the organs of man’s senses some 
thousand years ago were by no means in the same condition as now, 
and that they were then incapable of their present functions, he 
applied this idea to the power of distinguishing colours, and examined 
the indications of colour-perception presented by the works’ of 
different ages. Neither in the Vedas, the ancient religious 
works of the Hindus, which are supposed to have been written 
from fourteen to sixteen hundred years 8.c., nor in the Zenda- 
vesta or books of the Parsees, or Persians, which must have 
been written before the eighth century B.c., did he find indications 
of developed colour-perception. From both any mention’ of blue 
colour was entirely absent, a fact the more striking since the Vedas 
are full of descriptions of the sky, while the latter, the Zendavesta, 
specially treats of light and fire, which are represented as originating 
in the sun. Similarly green colour is not mentioned either in the 
Rigveda hymns or in the Zendavesta, though both often speak of 
the earth. The size and height of trees are considered, but not 
the green colour of their leaves. Again, he finds, as Mr. Gladstone 
did, how inaccurate are Homer’s descriptions of colour, and adopts 
the same suggestion, namely, that colours were probably not 
perceived at that time:as they are now. 

In 1867 M. Hugo Magnus in a work entitled Die Entwickelung 
des Farbensinnes, published at Iena, gave reasons for believing in the 
same progressive appreciation of colours as Geiger; in the same 
gradually increasing sensibility to colour impressions. Believing 
that at first mankind merely perceived white and black, the presence 
or absence of light, he believed red to have been the first true colour 
to be recognised, and that the power of perceiving the other colours 
was gradually acquired in.the order of the colours in the solar 
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spectrum. Thus he believed the perception of red to be followed by 
that of yellow, these two colours seemingly having the longest and 
most powerful waves of ether. The perception of green followed, 
then of blue, and lastly of violet. Dr. Magnus believed that it was 
whilst red and black were alone distinguished that the hymns of the 
Vedas were written, that yellow was also recognised in the time of 
Homer, and that it was only at a later date that the perception of 
green followed, and lastly that of blue and violet. He believed it to 
be only in quite recent times that the numerous shades of the solar 
spectrum have been defined with exactness, that the evolution of 
the colour-sense is still incomplete, and that the time will come when 
the ultra-violet rays will be perceptible to the eye, though their 
existence is only at present recognised on account of their chemical 
effects. 

It has already been pointed out that colour-blindness has been sup- 
posed to be a return to the primitive condition of vision in mankind. 
A further examination, however, shows that, even supposing primitive 
vision to have been such as Dr. Magnus suggested, this could not be 
the case. In colour-blindness the perception of red is almost in- 
variably lost, while that of blue and violet is present. The reverse 
is supposed to have happened when colours were first appreciated by 
mankind. Red colours are thought to have been perceived, when 
blue and violet were not yet distinguished. Thus there is no resem- 
blance between colour-blindness and the condition which is supposed 
by Dr. Magnus to have prevailed when the colour-sense was in a 
primitive condition, nor can it be looked upon as an indication that 
such an undeveloped state of the colour-sense ever existed. 

In 1877 Mr. Gladstone wrote an article upon the colour-sense in 
the Nineteenth Century, in which much the same conclusions were 
arrived at as had been already stated in his Studies on Homer and the 
Homeric Age, namely, that Homer’s perceptions of the prismatic 
colours and of their compounds were as a rule vague and inde- 
terminate, owing to the organ of colour being at his time, at least 
among the Greeks, only in its infancy, whilst it is now full grown 
in us. He reviews what Magnus had already written on this subject, 
pointing out that discussions had taken place in Germany upon it, 
the tendency of which seemed to be in favour of the doctrine that 
colour was little known to the ancients, the perception of it having 
been gradually developed until it had become a familiar and 
unquestioned part of our inheritance. 

Hence the inexactness with which colour terms seem to be used by 
all ancient writers. Hence the fewness of colour expressions. Hence 
the apparently different appreciation at different ages of the same 
colours. Thus he points out that while Homer considers the rainbow 
as one-coloured (xop@upéy, Il. xvii. 547), red or purple, Xenophanes, 
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who lived in the sixth century B.c., sees in it the several hues of 
red (powéov), purple (mopupeov), and yellow green (yAwpor). 
Aristotle, who lived at the same date, looks upon it as of three 
colours—red, green, and blue; while Ovid, who wrote at the begin- 
ning of the first century a.D., treats it as of a thousand colours, with 
shades of which each is scarcely distinguishable from that adjoining 
it, but with extremes very remote from each other: Finally, Newton 
established the scientific doctrine of the colours which compose it. 

It was also in 1877 that Mr. Wallace wrote an article in Mac- 
millan’s Magazine upon the colours of animals and plants. The 
object of this article was to explain the cause of these colours, rather 
than the way in which they were perceived; but as the two were 
supposed to be dependent on each other, colour-perception on the 
part of animals was considered at some length. Though the ultimate 
cause of colour in the animal world would depend on something 
molecular and chemical in their integuments, or on the action on 
them of heat, light, or moisture, still the colours would be so modi- 
fied by natural or sexual selection for various purposes, that such 
selection, Mr. Wallace points out, must be looked upon as the main 
explanation of their colour. Thus it is that he divides the colours 
of animals into four groups:— 

Firstly.—Protective colours, by which the animals are protected 
from other animals which would prey upon them. Thus green 
colours would be unperceived, as he points out, in tropical forests, 
white among arctic snows, and so on. 

Secondly.— Warning colours, by which the animals are rendered 
more visible, so that, from the juices of their body being unpleasant 
to the odour or taste, the very conspicuousness of their appearance 
prevents them from being molested. 

Thirdly.—Sexual colours, due to voluntary sexual selection. 

Fourthly.—Typical colours, with regard to which none of the above 
causes seem to exist, but which seem to depend upon peculiar elements 
or chemical compounds in the soil, water, or atmosphere, or upon 
special organic substances in the vegetation of the locality which 
they inhabit. 

Thus in the first three of these groups the perception of colour by 
animals is looked upon by Mr. Wallace as an undeniable fact, the 
apparent use of the colour in the animals which belong to them being 
to protect them from others, to warn others, or to attract others. 

Plants also are shown by Mr. Wallace to have acquired some of 
their colours by the power of attracting insects which such colours give 
them, the visits of such insects being necessary for their fertilisation 
—a point which has been brought out more fully by Sprengel, 
Darwin, Miller, Hildebrand, Delpino, and other observers. 

The subject of the perception of colours or of the colour-sense 
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was very ably discussed by Mr. Grant Allen in a work on “ The 
Colour-Sense”’ published in 1879. After pointing out in what colour- 
perception consists, and how it would seem to be the special function 
of the cones of the retina, since these are wholly wanting in nocturnal 
animals, and are most thickly massed near the central part of the 
retina where colour-perception is most acute, he discusses the history 
of the appearance of colour, and of its first perception. Mentioning 
that, as Brongniart stated, three periods of geological vegetation 
may be supposed to have existed, he points out that these, which are 
called ‘“‘The age of acrogens or ferns, the age of gymnosperms or 
conifers, and the age of angiosperms or true-seeding plants,” might 
be termed the age of flowerless plants, the age of anemophilous or 
wind-fertilised flowering plants, and the age of entomophilous or 
insect-fertilised flowering plants, the former flowers being those in 
which the pollen of the male flower is wafted to the stigma of the 
female flower by means of the wind, whereas in the latter it would 
be carried there by insects. 

Thus it was that during long geological ages no signs of red, 
orange, blue, or yellow, in the form of either flower or fruit, have 
been found, while since even in the carboniferous period traces of 
insect life exist, these insects must have sought their food in the 
flowerless plants then living. Such insects would have carried 
the fertilising pollen from plant to plant, forming a more sure method 
of impregnation than the wind, and the plants which were the most 
attractive to insects would gain an advantage in the general competi- 
tion for place on the earth’s surface; thus insect-fertilised plants 
would gradually gain ground on the anemophilous division, not only 
on this account, but also because the seedlings due to such cross 
fertilisation are the more vigorous. The brilliantly coloured flowers 
being most easily perceived would be more likely to be fertilised by 
the insects, and the growth of large coloured petals might be thus 
explained, while their colour also renders the existence of a colour- 
sense most probable in the insects by which they were fertilised. 
This colour-perception would again become more and more perfect in 
the insects, owing to the advantage which their improved colour-sense 
would give them in their search for food. Mr. Grant Allen also 
points out that the colour-perception, which has been shown to exist 
now in many insects, such as bees,’ wasps, ants, and others, would 

(1) My brother, Sir John Lubbock, has not only shown experimentally what had 
until then been a matter of inference, that ants, bees, and wasps can distinguish colours, 
but in the case of bees has proved that they have a decided preference for blue. 

It is perhaps even more interesting that ants, and some other articulate animals 
(daphnias), appear not only to perceive all the colours that we can see, but also the 
ultra-violet rays, which are invisible to us. Sir John Lubbock observes (Zrans. Linn. 
Soc., 1881, p. 1877) that “as every ray of homogeneous light which we can perceive 


at all appears to us as a distinct colour, it seems probable that these ultra-violet rays 
must make themselves apparent to the ants as a distinct and separate colour (of which 
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have been inherited from such ancestors, and the fact that insect- 
fertilised flowers are, as a rule, large, brilliant, and coloured, while 
those which are wind-fertilised are small, green, and inconspicuous, 
affords another proof of the existence of such colour-perception. 

Supposing, again, the power of perceiving colour to be similarly 
inherited by every vertebrate animal, he expresses his belief that 
man is the descendant of an arboreal quadrumanous animal of 
frugivorous habits, who shared, like other vertebrates, the power of 
perceiving colour. He points out that man now possesses a very 
perfect colour-sense, equally pronounced in all varieties of the species, 
from the highest to the lowest. That the latter point is true is proved 
not only by the works of travellers and others respecting modern 
savages, but by information received from missionaries, Government 
officials, and others living among uncivilised races. That the colour- 
sense existed, seemingly in an equally developed condition, in ancient 
times is rendered probable by the character of the ancient monu- 
ments in Egypt, Assyria, and other parts. He also points out the 
traces of colour-perception which exist in the Old Testament. In 
the very first chapter of Genesis we hear of the green herb (v. 30). 
Isaac partook of red pottage (Gen. xxv. 30). Joseph had a coat of 
many colours; the Israelites in the desert were enjoined to wear 
“ ribands of blue” (Numb. xv. 38). Rahab agrees with the spies to 
hang out scarlet thread asa signal. The curtains of the tabernacle 
were to be made of “fine twined linen, and blue, and purple, and 
scarlet, and fringed with loops of blue” (Exod. xxvi.1). The veil 
was to be of the same three colours (Exod. xxvi. 31) as were the 
hangings for the door (Exod. xxvi. 36) and the gate of the court 
(Exod. xxvii. 16). The breastplate of the priest (Exod. xxviii. 15) 
was to be “of gold, of blue, of purple, and of scarlet.”” In Solomon’s 
temple also the veil was to be “of blue, and purple, and crimson, 
and fine linen” (2 Chron. iii. 14). In these passages, though the 
exact meaning of the Hebrew words used may not be given in the 
English translation, the difference seems to be but slight, the words 
translated “blue, and purple, and scarlet” being perhaps more 
correctly rendered “blue purple, red purple, and crimson.” 

There are also indications that perception of colour existed in the 
Bronze and even in the Stone Age. Thus while coloured ornaments 
and beads have been found in the Swiss Lake dwellings which are 


we can form no idea), but as unlike the rest as red is from yellow, or green from violet. 
The question also.arises whether white light to these insects would differ from our white 
light in containing this additional colour. At any rate, as few of the colours in nature 
are pure colours, but almost all arise from the combination of rays of different wave- 
lengths, and as in such cases a visible resultant would be composed not only of the rays 
which we see, but of these and the ultra-violet, it would appear that the colours of 
objects, and the general aspect of nature, must present to them a very different appear- 
ance from what they do to us.” 
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supposed to have belonged to the Bronze Age, stones remarkable for 
their colour seem to have been chosen in the Stone Age, not only for 
use, but also for ornament. Grant Allen, therefore, believes colour- 
perception to have been developed at an earlier period of animal 
existence, and accepting in toto the theory of evolution, he believes the 
earliest animal eyes to have been cognisant of light and its negation 
only ; the discrimination of form he believes to have followed, and 
lastly the perception of colour. Colour-perception, first aroused in 
insects by the hues of flowers, and in simple marine animals by the 
animal organisms around them, he believes to have been handed 
down from the latter to fishes and reptiles, and more remotely to birds 
and mammals. That quadrumanous animals being frugivorous possess 
colour-sense in a high degree; while man, the supposed descendant 
of these fruit-eating quadrumana, possesses very perfect colour-per- 
ception, direct investigations showing all existing men to have like 
colour-perceptions, while history shows the same to be true of all 
earlier races. 

I would allude, lastly, to a paper read at the Anthropological 
Society of Berlin by Dr. Rabl Riickhard, in 1880, upon the His- 
torical Development of the Colour Sense. From this we learn that 
Fridhiof Holmgren, the Swedish physiologist, suggested a few 
years ago a new plan of testing colour-perception, namely, by means 
of variously coloured wools. A skein of wool having a certain 
colour, as, for instance, light green on the one hand, or red on the 
other, being placed before the person whose perception is to be 
tested, he is desired to choose from among a large number of variously 
coloured wools those which seem to him to be of the same colour, 
Should the perception of colour not be in a developed condition, or 
should colour-blindness exist, colours are indicated as similar which 
to those with good colour-perception appear of different hues. Thus, 
for instance, red and green, or blue and grey, might be regarded as 
of the same colour, whilst the ordinary eye would recognise their 
dissimilarity. By such means it was found that the inhabitants of 
the Polar regions, Nubians, and other uncivilised races, had a highly 
developed colour-sense ; that in some cases with few, vague, and 
undecided names for colour, good colour-perception existed :—it does 
not therefore follow that, because the vocabulary of any race is 
limited, their perceptions must necessarily be the same. Hugo 
Magnus, mainly owing to these facts, acknowledged that the con- 
clusions which he had previously deduced were not borne out by 
actual observations, and now lays down propositions which are more 
or less identical with those of Riickhard, namely,— 

Firstly.—That all savage nations hitherto tested have a sense of 
colour which does not differ from that of civilised nations. 
Secondly.—That perception of colour and designation of colour 
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have nothing to do with each other, and that it is not safe to con- 
clude from a deficiency of language that there exists a corresponding 
deficiency of perception. 

III. We have now to consider the value of the different arguments 
brought forward. 

It would be the simplest and best way to regard this, firstly, as to 
the development of colour-perception in man in historic or pre-historic 
times; and, secondly, as to its gradual and progressive development 
in the animal kingdom. 

Firstly, then, as to its development in man within historic times. 

It will have been observed that the arguments in favour of the 
gradual development of the colour-sense within historic times are 
merely philological—that is, derived from the inexact and scanty 
way in which the names of colours are used in literature, and that 
observations among the uncivilised races now living show, as Hugo 
Magnus asserts, that the perception of colour is not indicated by the 
variety of terms used to express it. The fact, therefore, that the 
names of colours are seldom, or inaccurately, used, does not prove the 
perception of colour to be equally at fault. If, again, the perception 
of colour has become so perfect within the last three or four thousand 
years, it would be natural to suppose that some uncivilised races 
would now be in the same condition as regards perception of colour 
as men at the time when the Vedas or Zendavesta were written, 
who did not distinguish accurately between the different colours of 
the solar spectrum in their writings. Such, however, is not found to 
be the case, even the least-civilised savages being found to have 
good colour-perception. This was found to be the case by Mr. 
Grant Allen among a large number of uncivilised races in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, America, and the Pacific Islands, leading him to the 
conclusion that colour-perception is absolutely identical throughout 
all branches of the human race. In many cases, however, the colour 
terms used were few and incomplete, as, for instance, among the Hill 
Tribes of India, who, though they can distinguish the different 
colours, use the same term to express blue, green, and violet. Simi- 
larly the observations made at the request of Holmgren among the 
Swedish Laplanders and other inhabitants of the Arctic regions, the 
observations of Virchow and others upon Nubians and Lapps, brought 
them to the same conclusion. There is, therefore, no deficiency in 
colour-perception among the uncivilised tribes now living, as would 
probably be the case had the colour-sense only been developed 
within the last few thousand years. The ancient monuments, again, 
of Mycenzx, Assyria, and Egypt show how developed the perception 
of colour was when they were built. Indeed Mr. Owen Jones, in his 
Grammar of Ornament, states his belief, with regard to Egyptian 
monuments, that the more ancient the monument the more perfect 
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is the art. ‘ Monuments,” he states, “erected two thousand years 
before the Christian era are formed from the ruins of still more 
ancient and more perfect buildings. Whether the lotus and papyrus 
were taken as symbolising the food for the body and mind, the 
feathers of rare birds, the palm-branch, or other type of ornament, 
that ornament, however conventionalised, is always found to be true. 
We are never shocked by any misapplication or violation of a natural 
principle.” He also says: “ The architecture of the Egyptians is 
thoroughly polychromatic—they painted everything—therefore we 
have much to learn from them on this head. They dealt in flat 
tints, and used neither shade nor shadow, yet found no difficulty in 
poetically conveying to the mind the identity of the object they 
desired to represent.”” The Assyrian style of painting was also 
supposed by him to be “ the remains of a more perfect style of art 
yet to be discovered.” Ancient monuments, therefore, lead to the 
same conclusion that the development of the colour-sense cannot 

have occurred within the last three or four thousand years. The 
- Old Testament Scriptures point to the same conclusion. 

There are, as has been said, indications that colour-perception was 
also developed in man in pre-historic times. Coloured articles 
belonging to the Bronze or Stone Age indicate the existence of a good 
colour-sense in those times, and so great an authority as the late 
Dr. Rolleston was of opinion that the general character of the 
pre-historic remains could leave no doubt in the mind of an expert 
that primitive man possessed a considerable perception of colour. 

Whatever, therefore, man has left behind tends to show that he 
has always possessed good colour-perception. 

Secondly, as to the gradual and progressive development of cclour- 
perception in the animal kingdom in which Mr. Grant Allen 
believes. 

I would ask whether there is any proof that colour-perception, 
being first aroused in insects by the hues of flowers, and in simple 
marine animals by the animal organisms of their environment, was 
handed down from the latter to fishes and reptiles, and soon to birds 
and mammals? What proofs does Mr. Grant Allen offer of this sug- 
gestion ? Surely none. It is very possible that the insects living in 
the Carboniferous Period may have sought their food in the flowerless 
plants of that age, that the few coloured plants—coloured, perhaps, 
owing to their chemical composition—would offer special attraction to 
the insects by means of which they were fertilised, while at the same 
time the colour-sense would become more perfect in these insects 
owing to the increased power of procuring food which such an 
advantage would give them. Similarly it may well be that colour- 
perception became more perfect in simple marine animals on account 
of the advantage, whether protective, attractive, or other, which the 
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colour-sense would give them. But can we deduce from these 
possibilities that the latter “handed down the power of perceiving 
colour to fishes and reptiles, and more remotely to birds and 
mammals?” Surely all we can say is, that the colour-sense in 
insects would become more and more perfect owing to their method 
of procuring food, and that the power of perceiving colour, by means 
of which they do so, would be inherited by their insect descendants 
which are now living, while marine animals would similarly bequeath 
to their posterity the same power. 

IV. Lastly, then, to what conclusions does the consideration of 
this subject bring us ? 

I would again repeat the question to be solved which was 
mentioned at the beginning of this article—‘“Is there evidence to 
show that the power of perceiving colour has been gradually and 
progressively acquired ?”’ Reasons, more or less conclusive, have been 
given for believing that, as far as man is concerned, no such gradual 
development can be shown to have taken place. To what conclusion 
must we come as to such development occurring in the animals of 
past ages? We have seen that the power of appreciating colour 
would become more and more perfect in those animals which live 
upon coloured food ; the same statement, however, may be made with 
respect to the power of distinguishing form, and there is no evidence 
to show that the improvement took place in one direction earlier 
than in the other. Neither does any proof exist that colour-per- 
ception has been handed down with gradually increasing perfection 
from one species to another of the animal kingdom. If everything 
has reached its present form, its present condition, by evolution, 
colour-perception must have done the same, but as yet there is no 
evidence to show how and through what stages this evolution took 
place. It was not my intention to discuss in this paper the general 
principle of evolution, which we owe to Darwin, and which has been 
so ably advocated by Spencer and others. I merely wished to point 
out that the colour-sense, considered alone, has not yet been shown to 
have reached its present condition by means of such a process; that 
there is no proof that in mankind the colour-sense has improved 
either in historic or pre-historic times, and that the suggestion of its 
gradual development through the animal series, however probable 
such a view may be from general considerations, is founded on 
theory, and not on actual observation. 


Montaau Lussock. 
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Tar restrictions on international intercourse (imposed, maybe, some 
quarter of a century ago, when a very different state of matters 
prevailed in every branch of commerce) should at the present day 
be found irritating, and at times unendurable, is the natural con- 
sequence of an enlarged volume and ever-increasing development 
of trade. On the other hand, the idea that it forms an important 
part of the duty of every Government, asked or unasked, to 
“ protect ” its commerce is so universally accepted, that those who have 
ventured to suggest that trade prospered most when let alone, and 
that the wisest course for Great Britain was to free itself from the 
obligations of commercial treaties, could for a long time find no 
hearing. As, however, the obstacles to a renewal of the Anglo- 
- French treaty, even on unaltered terms, became more widely known 
and appreciated, a feeling was aroused in this country which at 
length found expression in the formula—that no treaty at all would 
be better than one less advantageous than the old one. 

This was the unwritten instruction from the nation that was to 
guide our negotiators, and to it they have faithfully adhered. Still, 
the useful service the commercial treaties had done in the past by 
bridging over divided interests, and often making a practicable 
passage for trade, could not be wholly forgotten, and leading states- 
men on both sides of the Channel found it difficult to erase from their 
minds the opinion that, without a treaty, trade must languish and 
decay. The failure to conclude a treaty must, they thought, neces- 
sarily produce a rupture of commercial relations, and put an end to 
kindly feelings between the two nations. The Premier told us that 
“the purpose for which commercial treaties exist is to afford 
certainty and security to trade, and that to make arrangements 
terminable at twelve months’ notice would defeat that object.” The 
Foreign Secretary said that he “‘ valued the renewal of the treaty on 
political grounds,” leaving it to be implied that he knew it could not be 
defended at this present time on the primary grounds of any com- 
mercial advantage ; and he added, “ The system exists; stability and 
continuity are important to the trades of both countries.” Sir 
Charles Dilke, on his part, told his constituents “he insisted on the 
status quo as established by the Cobden treaty and its supplements,” 
and that “the one enormous advantage in a treaty was stability.” 
No one liked to confess that the treaty had become an impediment 
rather than a help to the trade of this country, and that a com- 
mercial treaty between two civilised States was an anachronism. So 
neither protracted negotiations nor wearisome investigations of 
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technical evidence, nor recriminations of rival industries, were 
allowed to exhaust the patience of our negotiators. If concessions 
would secure a treaty not worse than the last, those concessions they 
were willing to make; and it is due apparently to good luck, that 
France at length, and quite unexpectedly, has let her captive go, 
and that this country has had its commercial liberty of action 
restored to it. 

Claiming as we do the right to frame our own trade policy, we 
cannot consistently deny to other nations the same liberty of action. 
The conditions and circumstances of nations do, however, differ to 
that extent that what may be applicable to the interests of one, may 
not altogether fit those of another. Some foreign Governments 
choose to act upon the popular notion, for instance, expressed by 
President Garfield when he said, “‘I am for a Protection which leads 
to ultimate Free Trade. I am for that Free Trade which can only be 
achieved through reasonable Protection.” When foreign industrial 
interests trading upon this belief are clever enough to convince their 
countrymen that to besupplied with dear home-made yoods, and to have 
no option except to purchase them, is the surest way to enrich their 
common country, and preserve their touch with the outside world, 
we may regret the circumstance, but so long as we are powerless to 
alter it, we can only submit to the inevitable, taking care, however, 
to remain free from any entanglement with a policy which in our 
opinion as a free-trading nation leads to no permanently good end. 
We have to seek to reconcile with such views our own trade policy, 
which aims at removing all that acts as a hindrance to the cheap 
supply of what the inhabitants of Great Britain require. To do so 
when manacled by treaty obligations could not be other than difficult, 
but in a commercial position which leaves us free to act as the 
national interests of the hour dictate, there is nothing to regret. 

Mr. Gladstone said :—‘ We have no class interests to consider, 
no stipulations of any kind for the protection of anybody connected 
with any particular trade to make, because we have long ago learned 
through painful experience of a long and ruinous policy, that such 
Protection is the greatest injury that can be inflicted on the bodies 
whose interests it professes to save.” In this case, the question may 
well be asked, why we should needlessly irritate foreign nations by 
requiring under a treaty something exceptional, something they are 
not willing to give and eventually yield to us only by some bargain- 
ing process, whereby we give up as a nation more than the benefit 
secured for some manufacturing interest which we choose to 
fancy of great importance. No doubt the fight over items in a 
foreign tariff has often been important to the manufacturing interests 
concerned, but the nation as a whole may reasonably desire to 
prevent a recurrence periodically of such excitement. The policy 
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which labours for the especial benefit or advantage of any class 
interest whatever is less likely to extend commercial intercourse and 
good-will between the two nations, and insure the continuance of 
what every one desires should subsist, than is that policy which 
admits the right of every nation to regulate its own tariff, and simply 
asks to be put at no disadvantage as regards outside nations. We are 
inclined to believe that with complete freedom from treaty obliga- 
tions we shall have a weapon in our hands that is capable of being 
used with some effect in the promotion of interests that are 
now defenceless. From the speech of M. Tirard on presenting 
the bill on commercial relations with England to the French 
Chambers, we may learn that the mere fear of a change of trade 
policy on our part has a conciliatory influence on international 
relations, and its influence on politics outside the circle of inter- 
national barter is readily conceivable. 

The good feeling between two nations must always be imperilled 
whilst their interests are kept separate and defined by commercial 
treaties. These truly separate rather than unite so long as they 
insure the maintenance for ten or more years of tariff items, which 
are more or less grievous under any circumstances and perpetuate 
discontent. By means of the treaty of 1860 we have done France 
good service; we have enabled her to make a very successful début on 
the platform of a liberal commercial policy, and Frenchmen need 
only refer to their trade returns to satisfy themselves that their 
trade with Great Britain has developed into one of great importance 
for them. Should any one suppose that we have thereby secured 
any claim for consideration, a perusal of the observations of the 
French press will undeceive him, and probably prompt to the con- 
clusion that if it was a happy thing that France should, under the 
late Emperor, have accepted the first easy lessons in Free Trade from 
Mr. Cobden, it is now better that the finishing lesson should be 
learnt in the school of experience and by self-education. 

Our complaint against the treaties now is, that they provide cer- 
tainty and security (“stability”) for the interests that Protection 
has fostered or created in other countries, that they allow them to 
take still deeper root to the disadvantage of this country, and become, 
when it is a question of renewal, too powerful to uproot, and thus 
cause to be deferred from generation to generation the adoption of 
that freedom of trade for which they were to prepare the way. 
What boon can it be to the trade of this country, which has the 
desire and the power to adapt itself to the continual changes that 
general progress imposes upon trade, to be required for a long series 
of years to respect the artificial barriers raised against international 
intercourse ? Are we still so simple as to believe that occult political 
advantages will result from our acceptance and endurance of what 
is commercially and economically a mistake ? 
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To make goods dear to ourselves or handicap our productive powers 
as a nation would be a very foolish proceeding, and the National 
Fair Trade League, if still in existence, or any other such body, will 
have to spend a great deal of time and money before this policy meets 
acceptance. On the other hand, it cannot advance our national 
interests to injure or lessen the prosperity of foreign nations for the 
mere reason that prosperous communities, of whatever tongue or 
colour, are preferable as friends, or customers, or co-workers in the 
general progress of the times, to colonies of ne’er-do-wells. France 
has, therefore, nothing to fear during good behaviour from retaliatory 
measures or the raising of duties on her goods. What we most 
regret is the diminished importance France will have outside her 
own territory, in consequence of her failing prosperity through the 
restrictions on an interchange of commodities, and the consequent 
loss of the profit on transactions. It is doubtful, too, whether her 
manufacturing interests can bear an assured and prosperous supre- 
macy. Our experience in this country is, that when the safety-valve 
of competition and adversity is removed the difficulties of traders 
and consumers begin—prices advance wildly, conditions of quality, 
time of delivery, and careful execution are observed only so far as 
convenient tothe manufacturer, and in the relations between masters 
and men the feudal principle endeavours to reassert itself. Over 
and over again we have seen- good times and promising prospects 
transformed into veritable calamities for the million through strikes, 
lock-outs, the arbitrary fixing of prices on production, and a gene- 
rally intemperate conduct of business. Indeed, but for the sobering 
influence of foreign competitive power, many undertakings would 
within the last ten years have been stopped or annihilated through 
the impracticability of a jubilant and prosperous British manufac- 
turing interest ; and it is not to be supposed that French manufactur- 
ing interests will spare the flock which their Government enables 
them to fleece within the limits of a highly Protectionist tariff. 

We do not apprehend that any seriously diminished volume of our 
export trade will result from the abandonment of treaties for other 
reasons than generally diminished prosperity, because France, like 
most other Protectionist countries, takes nothing but objects of real 
necessity, or with the object of getting payment for goods supplied 
to this her perhaps most important market. 

An analysis of our trade returns shows the exports of British pro- 
ducts to France to be mainly coal, pig-iron, machinery of various 
descriptions, cotton, woollen, and worsted goods, and it is strange 
that under every head the quantity taken of late should have greatly 
increased. If this has been only in anticipation of a higher tariff, it 
yet affords strong evidence of the want of our goods to fill up a gap, 
and French manufacturing interests, when full of work for the pro- 
tected home trade, are not likely to diminish their purchases of such 
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necessary articles as coal, pig-iron, and the various kinds of machinery. 
In other staple articles, such as manufactured iron and steel, hard- 
ware and tinplate, the exports to France are so small that they 
cannot well be diminished, and an upward rush of French prices, 
an interruption of French trade through accidents, strikes, or 
other disturbing influences, may at any time, as we know here from 
experience, cause a temporary demand for immediate supply of 
certain classes of goods to spring up. From such not uncommon 
collapses this market generally reaps the benefit. 

We may further expect that the occupation of French works on a 
home supply from which they exclude foreigners will somewhat 
divert their attention from, or weaken their competitive power in, 
those external markets which are more naturally tributary to British 
manufacturing interests, or again necessitate increased drawbacks 
and bounties and similar devices, until the patience of the French 
taxpayer becomes exhausted. Thus, while retrenchment of direct 
trade with France may follow from the absence of a treaty, it is by 
‘ no means unlikely that we shall find ample compensation through an 
increased demand from those quarters of the globe where French 
rivalry will have been moderated or removed. 

Any serious diminution of direct trade with this country would 
appear to be tantamount to closing perhaps their best account, and 
not unlikely to revolutionise their trade. First and foremost there 
might follow on any such proceeding a call upon the Government for 
more protection or subsidies, or employment on State works, or the 
giving out of orders in anticipation of renewals (say of railway 
stock) in future years, a demand not always in the power of the 
State exchequer to gratify, and a very slight disorganization of 
labour would soon bring many industries abroad altogether out of 
gear, and show clearly enough that even the industrial power of 
France and the United States does not stand on the solid basis 
claimed for it by some admirers of a Protectionist policy. 

We have read, indeed, that foreigners see industries dying out 
under Free Trade in England and springing into vigorous life under 
Protection in France, Germany, Belgium, and America. But all is 
not gold that glitters, and foreign manufacturers will hardly endorse 
the assertion, or so vehemently claim the continuance of Protection 
if it were true. It is not so long ago that we learnt from discussions 
in the German Parliament that in the iron districts one-fifth of the 
working men are unable to pay taxes. We know the astonishing 
increase of emigration from that country to the States, and the 
recently issued abstract of a pamphlet on the industry and trade of 
Germany during the first year of the new protective policy informs 
us that the majority of the local Chambers of Commerce charge this 
policy with the obstinate stagnation in all branches of trade, whilst 
Berlin, Hamburg, and Bremen record their opinion that the result 
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is disappointing, and does not tend to further the general interests of 
the nation. 


The vigorous life under Protection in America leaves also some- 
thing to be desired, as the following extract from a numerously 
signed New York petition, drawn up in 1878 for presentation at 
Washington, discloses :— 


‘‘ The policy of fostering our domestic manufactures by protective duties was 
begun a hundred years ago, and we are now no nearer the promised goal than 
we were at the close of the war of the Revolution. The system was introduced 
under the idea that with a little temporary assistance the industries selected for 
this favouritism would become strong and independent. But from duties 
averaging about 84 per cent. with the time of Protection limited to seven years, 
the system has advanced to duties of 40, 50, 60, and 125 per cent., with the 
limit of time entirely removed, and so far from being made strong and inde- 
pendent, these favoured industries have through all these years compelled the 
steady increase of duties by their cries for help. If you ask why the great 
industry of clothing manufacture does not flourish, the tariff table gives the 
answer. Wool is protected, dyes are protected, lining silks, velvet, twisted silk 
thread, spool thread, alpaca lining, linen, foreign cloth, and soon .... How 
can American makers of clothing prosper under such a load? . . . . The work- 
ing man is the man among all others who is most oppressed by the Protection 
system. He does not receive an atom of protection himself, and he has to pay 
for the protection of every producer who ministers to his necessities. For 
everything he buys—his food, his clothing, his shelter—he has to pay from 20 
to 100 per cent. more than the actual cost, because of Protection . . . . Every- 
thing the American farmer buys is protected, and everything he sells is sold in 
a free market: the timber for his barn is taxed, the paint he puts on is taxed, 
the iron he uses is taxed. Railway freights are increased by the protection of 
all railway materials, ocean freights mount up because of the protective impo- 
sitions on foreign freights, and because American shipping has been swept from 
the seas by the protective navigation laws.” 


The annual retrospects of continental Chambers of Commerce have 
for some years been melancholy repetitions of the old story as to the 
difficulty of keeping employed even a reduced productive power, that 
the entire output can only be marketed at prices which do not cover 
prime cost, or if in favourable instances the prices obtained cover 
cash outlay in material and wages and a portion of the interest on 
invested capital, there is nothing left for depreciation account, repairs, 
and so forth. Or, again, the protection enjoyed has barely sufficed 
to keep the works alive, and if that be withdrawn they are threatened 
with total extinction ; for, as against England, they labour under the 
enormous disadvantage that coal and iron have to be conveyed long 
distances at heavy cost for carriage before the process of manufacture 
can begin. 

In private life the foreigner, we know, is generally polite enough to 
leave us under the impression that, on a comparison of our two con- 
ditions, we are in his opinion in by far the better position, and have 
our commercial fate as a nation very much in our own hands. Ifa 
German, he will probably confess to “ an uneasy mistrust that emigra- 
tion from the Fatherland is drawing off its best and healthiest 
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blood ;” if an Austrian, he fears his country is “ confronted by fresh 
feuds of races ;”’ if a Frenchman, he expresses numberless anxieties 
that seem more serious than any of our own ; and if from the United 
States, he speaks of the probability of great commercial changes being 
effected through the counterpoise that the growth of the agricultural 
interest will give the Western over the Eastern States of the Union. 

Yet the recent negotiations indicate that, notwithstanding much 
tall talk about resistance of any attempt to inflict a vital blow upon 
Free Trade (as the acceptance of a treaty containing the principle of 
retrogression would have done), our Commissioners were yet within an 
ace of concluding a treaty with France in 1882 on the same terms, 
faute de mieux, as that of 1860. All those British industries which, 
for twenty-two years, have had to contend with a hostile tariff, and 
the important trades of manufactured iron and steel and hardware, 
which have been practically excluded from the French market, 
would, therefore, have continued to profit nothing, if, indeed, their 
position had not become even worse. The most friendly and ami- 
cable feeling would naturally prevail as long as we left the arrange- 
ments of twenty years ago undisturbed, and gave French Protec- 
tionists another ten years to consolidate and strengthen their 
influence. It is only when our important Manchester goods in- 
terest became affected that the English negotiators seem to have 
thought of making a stand for our elastic Free-Trade principles. 
The inability to arrive at an understanding as to printed and fancy 
cotton goods and mixed woollens alone saved us as a nation from a 
further bondage of long duration—a bondage that would not now 
be accompanied and cheered, as in 1860, by the hope that it might 
end in the acceptance by France of Free-Trade principles. For the 
sake of propitiating our nearest neighbours we have shown a coolness to 
other countries in some measure her rivals (notably on the matter of 
wines, to Spain, Portugal, and Italy), and have assisted France to 
such an increase of trade that out of an aggregate international trade 
of eight milliards no less than one and a half milliards represent that 
with England direct. Nevertheless, we do not find France at all 
scrupulous about attacking our external trade, and that not altogether 
by honest and straightforward competitive measures, but by such de- 
vices as bounties, drawbacks, and the support generally of the State 
exchequer, methods of commercial warfare which stultify the work- 
ing of our international treaty engagements, but do not appear to 
have been made by our negotiators the subject of discussion or 
grievance. It is to be hoped that the information which the press 
of both countries will bring to public notice will bring about a clear 
perception of the advantage to this country of absolute freedom 
from the entanglement of tariff treaties. 

James Brirp. 
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Tue paralysisof representative Government is rapidly gaining recogni- 
tion as one of the greatest of the dangers that confront the civilised 
world. West of the Vistula all the nations are governed by Parliaments. 
Yet there is hardly a single State in which the existence of Parlia- 
mentary Government is not seriously threatened, not from without, 
but from within. The symptoms of the all-pervading malady differ, 
but the result is everywhere the same. Representative assemblies 
are either split up into groups to such an extent as to render it im- 
possible to constitute a solid homogeneous majority, or they are so 
choked with superfluous speech as to render them incapable of the most 
necessary action. In a greater or less degree they threaten every 
legislature in Europe and in America, but elsewhere remedies and 
safeguards exist that minimize the evils to which representative 
Government is exposed. In Germany, where the excessive sub- 
division of parties is carried to’ its extreme point, a Ministerial 
majority has become impossible. But German Ministers do not 
depend for their existence upon the vote of the Reichstag, and 
the Government goes on year after year under conditions which 
would be fatal to any English Cabinet. In the United States, 
where the caucus preserves party discipline, closure by previous 
question operates as some check upon obstructive debate. Congress 
is troubled with the prevailing paralysis, and new rules for 
facilitating the dispatch of business are being discussed at Wash- 
ington almost as fiercely as at Westminster. But the Government 
of the United States being based on the federal system, the Central 
Assembly at the capital has comparatively little to do. A whole 
centralised Empire depends upon the House of Commons to keep 
it going, and upon the House of Commons alone. But the 
House of Commons itself cannot be made to go. Night after night 
and week after week spent in desperate exertions are as utterly 
unavailing to advance public business as were the efforts of Turgot 
and Necker to choke the deficit on the eve of the French Revolution. 
Not only is Parliament paralysed, but there are signs that a majority 
may before long become as unattainable in London as in Berlin. 
Government by a Parliament means Government by a Parliamentary 
majority, and if a Parliamentary majority cannot be constituted, 
Parliamentary Government becomes impossible. That is the danger 
which the month of March has brought more forcibly than ever 
before the minds of reflecting men. 
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It was M. Gambetta’s profound conviction that no stable Govern- 
ment was possible in France under the existing conditions that led 
him to resign office. Long before he was called to power he declared 
that before attempting to make a Ministry it was indispensable to 
make a majority. Under the system of small constituencies cohesion 
was impossible, and the creation of a cohesive majority was the condi- 
tion precedent of any strong Government in France. In Italy what 
M. Gambetta called “the section, bisection, and trisection, of political 
parties,” has been carried to such an extent that the whole electoral 
system has been revolutionized in order to provide a remedy. An 
educational franchise has quintupled the number of the electors, and 
scrutin de liste coupled with a minority vote has been partially 
adopted. In Austria, where the jealousies of nationalities afford an 
excuse for the formation of groups, constitutional Government is 
constantly in danger of a deadlock for the secession of some fraction, 
or for a coalition of the disaffected which never lasts beyond the 
defeat of the Ministry. There also they are proposing to reduce the 
franchise to increase the force behind the Parliament, but the personal 
prestige of the Hapsburg will probably do more to keep the machine 
of state going than any addition to the electoral college. Even in 
Belgium, where the line of demarcation between parties is clear and 
broad, constitutional reform is constantly under discussion, and the 
demand for the extension of the franchise and the redistribution of 
seats show the dissatisfaction felt in many quarters with the existing 
governmental machine. In Denmark a prolonged struggle between 
the Folksthing and the Crown on a question of supply has brought 
all business to a standstill, from which at present there seems to be 
no outlet. Everywhere there is dissatisfaction with the working or 
the construction of the constitutional machine, everywhere friction 
seems to be increasing, and in many places Parliamentary Govern- 
ment threatens to come to a standstill altogether. In no country 
does such a combination of dangers threaten the efficiency if not the 
very existence of representative Government as in England, and no- 
where is authority so centralised in a single Chamber. Excessive 
loquacity, cumbrous rules of procedure, great inequalities in the 
representation, and an obstructive House of Lords, combine to render 
the dispatch of business impossible in an Assembly which is the 
supreme authority in an Empire that includes one-fourth of the 
human race. The net result is that nothing has been done this 
session. 

The history of Parliament between its reassembling and the Easter 
recess might be recorded under the title of The Diary of a Wasted 
Session. A small bill has been passed authorising the use of 
reply post-cards, the River Conservancy Bill has been read a second 
time almost pro forma; none of the other measures have made any 
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progress whatever. The debateon the Address occupied six nights, 
to which must be added two more devoted to the debate on the 
Report, making an initial loss of eight sittings, entirely taken up 
by speech-making on things in general. Without including the 
opening scene, the House wasted the better part of three sittings in 
persisting in high-handed and unconstitutional opposition to Mr. Brad- 
laugh. Four times the House was counted out on private members’ 
nights. The army estimates were introduced after midnight, and 
the first vote taken between three and four o’clock in the morning, 
the whole of the evening having been occupied by private members. 
The navy estimates were a trifle more fortunate, but they did not 
come on till twenty minutes to twelve, the delay arising from the 
same cause. As if this were not sufficient, the vote of the House of 
Lords appointing a Commission of Inquiry into the operation of the 
Land Act, necessitated, in the opinion of the Government, a counter 
resolution in the House of Commons, in the discussion of which four 
more nights were consumed. Mr. Gladstone, as it happens, was 
reared in the traditions of a generation when the House of Lords 
still counted for a great deal in the State, and his constitutional con- 
science was troubled at the thought of disregarding the vote of the 
Upper Chamber without the express sanction of the other House. 
The result was that his resolution condemning the Committee was 
carried by 303 votes to 215 after a fortnight had been passed in pre- 
liminary debate. The lack of cohesion in the Ministerial majority 
is largely responsible for the loss of time occasioned by the expulsion 
of Mr. Bradlaugh. Ministers were deserted by their followers. The 
Irish group made common cause with the Conservatives. A Presby- 
terian contingent, aided by one or two Nonconformists, stragglers 
like Mr. Samuel Morley, went into the lobby against the Government. 
Many stayed away, and the long and discreditable wrangle between 
the borough of Northampton and the House of Commons was renewed 
and prolonged. The reluctance of a section of the Ministerialists to 
support the closure encouraged the opposition of the Conservatives, 


and promises to prolong till Whitsuntide a debate which ought to 
have been over by Easter. 


The first of the New Rules has been debated somewhat hotly, but 
there is little prospect that it will be finally accepted before the 
recess. Ministers have nailed their flag to the mast and protest they 
will not survive the defeat of their resolutions. Great objections are 
taken to the closure by a bare majority, as if a bare majority were so 
easily obtainable in this day of groups and sections. It is becoming 
increasingly difficult to get a working majority of any kind. In the 
next Parliament, in which the Parnellites expect to muster seventy 


strong, the difficulty promises to become an impossibility. Even 
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now the majority of one necessary to pass the new rule is by no 
means secure, and a two-thirds majority is out of the question. Its 
opponents forget that if the closure is abused it can be abolished, and 
the bare majority which would suffice to close a debate would also 
suffice in any future session to rescind the standing order permitting 
the closure. Ministers have been told that if the closure is rejected, 
they should remain in office in order to pass bills reducing the county 
franchise and redistributing seats, as if the House of Lords would 
pass any great measure of Constitutional change at the dictation of 
a Ministry weakened by the defection of its own supporters, and by 
no means sure of success in case of an appeal to the constituencies. 
Except to create a cry with which to go to the country, it would be 
worse than useless to afford Lord Salisbury an opportunity of proving 
how completely his privileged position in the Upper Chamber gives 
him command of the situation. Matters have thus got into a deadlock 
from which no satisfactory issue, or indeed any issue at all, is possible 
without a much more drastic reform than any party would at present 
care to propound. The new rules are palliatives at the best. 
What is wanted is a serious renovation of the whole system of 
Government. A radical measure of decentralisation is indispensable, 
and an equally radical revision of the popular conception of the func- 
tions of the House of Commons. Hitherto it has attempted to com- 
bine with the duties of a legislature the discussion of all the 
grievances, real or imaginary, of the social or political system. As 
a result, the discussion of grievances has driven legislation to 
the wall. The time of the House might obviously be largely 
economized by making greater use of the printing-press. Three- 
fourths of the questions that crowd the notice paper every night 
could be answered in print, without delaying business by a single 
minute. very bill might be furnished as in France with an exposé 
des motifs, which would do away in most cases with the need for a 
speech on the first reading ; the explanation of the army, the navy, 
and the civil service estimates could be circulated with the votes, 
and be taken as read. The time wasted in taking divisions could 
be economized by mechanical contrivances in use in other legisla- 
tures, and by limiting the right to call for a division. A wide 
extension might also be given to the system of legislating by depart- 
mental orders. If the New Education Code had to be voted clause 
by clause, it would have stood over with the New Criminal Code, to 
the Greek Kalends. 

The worthlessness of the House of Lords as a legislative body 
could receive no stronger illustration than the history of the Irish 
Land Act. It is now admitted by the Conservatives themselves 
that the condition of Ireland demands agrarian remedies even more 
drastic than were embodied in that great measure of last session. 
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Mr. W. H. Smith, who two years ago protested against the creation of a 
peasant proprietary by the aid of the State, has given notice of a motion 
demanding the extension of the provisions contained in the purchase 
clauses of the Act, in order to facilitate the conversion of Irish 
tenants into Irish proprietors. This motion will receive the support 
of the Conservative party, which is thus tardily committed to the 
necessity for additional remedial legislation in Ireland. Within less 
than nine months of the time when the majority of the House of 
Lords was protesting against the Land Bill because it went too far, 
it is now proved beyond all gainsaying that the Act has broken down 
because it did not go far enough. The provisions for wiping out arrears 
were inadequate, the purchase clauses have proved a dead letter, and 
the tribunal for fixing a judicial rent utterly unable to overtake 
the pressure of business. Not quite one-fifth of the four hundred 
thousand “present tenants” in Ireland have applied to the Land 
Court; but the actual applications are far in excess of the capacity 
of the Court to dispose of them. According to the latest returns 
72,408 cases had been entered for hearing, rents had been fixed in 
2,365 cases, 841 applications were demurred to or withdrawn, and 
in 2,180 others voluntary arrangements had been entered into out of 
court. Altogether some 5,300 cases have been disposed of in the four 
months between October 21st and February 24th, an average of 
about 1,300 cases per month, or 15,000 a year. At this rate five years, 
or one-third of the statutory period, must elapse before the last of 
the present applications have been disposed of. Even if the rate of 
progress were doubled, the block in the Court would last till 1885, 
with a prospect of twelve years more of litigation to follow before 
the “present tenants” had their rents fixed. Appeals have been 
entered against the majority of the decisions of the sub-Commis- 
sioners, and the only hope of a reduction is by voluntary agreements 
out of court being generally entered into by landlords and tenants. 
Now not only did the House of Lords make no attempt when the Bill 
was before it to improve the machinery or accelerate the speed of the 
Land Court, but since this session began it has lost no opportunity 
of retarding the process of voluntary agreement. Its leaders have 
raised the cry of compensation for those whose rent-rolls have been 
reduced by the Courts, and they have ordered an inquiry which 
admittedly was calculated to retard and obstruct the operation of the 
Land Act. Nothing could be more fatal to agreements out of court 
than the promise of compensation for those who refuse to reduce 
their rents except under compulsion, unless it were the suggestion 
that the decisions of the sub-Commissioners were likely to be thrust 
aside by the legislature. The House of Lords employed both 
these methods to postpone the prospects of a settlement. It neither 
foresaw the imperfections of the Act nor attempted to strengthen it, 
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and when its imperfections were proved, it deliberately set to work 
to aggravate the evils which beset its administration, and to quench 
the last glimmering hope of its success, till its influence was thrown 
in the wrong direction. None of “the Lords’ amendments,” which 
were rejected by the Commons, let us notice, would have done any- 
thing to improve the state of affairs. 

The Land Act is straining heavily. The Coercion Act has abso- 
lutely failed. Last year there were no fewer than 4,439 agrarian 
outrages committed in Ireland. In January of this year the number 
was 479, in February 407. Half and more than half of these were 
threatening letters; but the fact is not denied that murder and the 
most violent kind of outrage has increased since the arrest of the 
leaders of the League. Altogether 784 persons were arrested as 
“ suspect,” 587 of whom still remain in gaol, without trial or pros- 
pect of trial. And Ireland is only a small country, with a popula- 
tion of five millions and a half. The Act under which these 
arrests have been made expires on Sept. 30. The landlords’ 
organ, the Express of Dublin, protests that it has done nothing 
to secure the payment of rent. It is obvious that it has not pre- 
vented outrages. Why, then, should it be renewed? The question is 
one which is certain to divide Ministerialists. It may possibly even 
break up the Ministry. All the Irish members, with two or three 
exceptions, will oppose it. They will be joined by a strong contin- 
gent of English Radicals, and a few stragglers from the Tory ranks. 
If Ministers insist they may renew their Act, but they will give a 
rude shake to their party. 

The question of the oath which first came into prominence in 
England is making the tour of Europe. Mr. Bradlaugh has become 
so great a personage in the eyes of the aggressive Free Thinkers of 
the Continent that they have invited him to preside over the 
Congress which they propose to hold in Rome beneath the windows 
of the Vatican. In France legislators, like Indian civil servants, 
are neither required to swear nor affirm anything whatever. But in 
courts of justice the oath is still obligatory. Jurors and witnesses 
swear “before God and man” to do their duty and to speak the 
truth. The opposition offered to Mr. Bradlaugh directed attention 
to the question, and after his expulsion from the House French 
jurors began to refuse the oath. At first they were dismissed and 
replaced by others who had no objection to be sworn. The movement 
spread so fast that the judges enforced fines upon the recalcitrants. 
“Sapristi,’’ said one juror who had been told that he must swear 
or pay a fine of £20, “I’ll swear,” and the oath which is denied to 
Mr. Bradlaugh as sacrilege was forthwith administered to the juror 
in the name of God, in whose existence he declared his dis- 
belief. To meet the difficulty the French Government has introduced 
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a Bill rendering affirmation, “On my honour and my conscience,” 
optional, and it will probably be passed without any serious opposi- 
tion. A similar measure is before the Belgian Chamber. Thus the 
immediate effect of using the oath of allegiance as a theistic test 
against an unpopular individual in England has been to precipitate 
the abolition of similar theistic tests in the law-courts of France and 
Belgium. Nor has Mr. Bradlaugh himself been injured by the 
intolerance of his enemies. He was expelled only to be re-elected ; 
and although he spent no more than £200 over his election, he polled 
10 per cent. more than on the previous occasion. He is forbidden to 
take his seat, but he is furnished with a platform from which his 
voice can be heard in every English constituency. Orthodoxy in 
the long run will have no reason to rejoice that it has enabled one 
whom it calls a blasphemer to appeal for popular sympathy as 
the champion of the rights of constituencies and of the principles 
of religious liberty. 

While the politics of England and France show such close 
approximation that an election in Northampton leads directly to the 
abolition of the oath in every French law-court, the proposal to 
unite the two countries by means of a submarine tunnel has excited 
a slowly accumulating hostility, which has already indefinitely 
postponed the construction of the Channel Tunnel. There has been 
no debate in Parliament on the subject, the experimental borings are 
still progressing, but the enterprise is for the time doomed. Public 
opinion, after some hesitation, has unmistakably condemned the pro- 
ject. It would be better for the adequate discharge of the duties of our 
Empire to remove our island to the mid-Atlantic rather than bind 
it closer to the neighbouring Continent. Proximity to the Continent 
has been, and continues to be, the bane of English politics. It is 
that which makes us oscillate between panics lest we should be in- 
vaded, and a feverish desire to plunge into a European war. Our 
susceptibility to scares, panics, and chauvinist fevers would be inde- 
finitely increased by the annihilation of the silver streak. England 
has too many duties to her own people at home, and her myriad 
subjects beyond the seas, to be able to indulge in the luxury of a 
closer participation in the distracting politics of the Continent. 

The extent to which the burden of Empire already exceeds the 
limits of our strength is realised by few, and fully appreciated only 
by those who attempt, and attempt in vain, to keep themselves 
informed of the.merest outlines of the progress of events in India 
and the Colonies. To this capital pour daily and hourly the prayers 
of a subject world. An English Minister or journalist is in much 
the same position as Sandalphin, the angel of prayer, who, 
in the Rabbinical legend, stands ever at the outermost gates of 
Paradise, listening to the sounds that ascend from below, “from 
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the souls that entreat and implore, in the fervour and passion 
of prayer.” From the uttermost ends of the earth, from all 
sorts and conditions of men, steams up unceasing the cry for help 
to the earthly Providence that sits by the Thames. The Basutos 
implore to be protected from the land-hunger of encroaching colonists, 
and mingled with their petitions come protests on behalf of 
Chinese women, delivered over to lifelong infamy by officials in our 
service. Natal wants a Constitution; the Zulus want a King. In 
New Zealand a Maori Land League appeals in vain against the 
coercive measures of a Colonial Government. A cry of despair 
arises from the dwindling remnants of Polynesian tribes, harried by 
filibusters into savage reprisal, and then shelled by cruisers into 
sullen obedience. We have to decide upon the claims of a national 
party in Egypt, and to investigate charges of levying blackmail 
brought against a trusted native agent, who is said to have seized his 
opportunity when the hangman was busy at Cabul. We have under- 
taken a work which only Omnipotence can adequately perform and 
only Omniscience direct. Yet our attention is being constantly 
directed from our proper work by the distracting neighbourhood of 
the Continent. All the problems of the Empire are overshadowed 
by a new cloud on the Rhine or the Danube, and the energies which 
are all too small for the administration of a dominion that encircles 
the world are concentrated on the neutralisation of Luxemburg or 
the garrisoning of the Balkans. So little, however, does the burden 
of Empire weigh upon the mind of the nation, that a Government 
which was raised to power in a fit of disgust at aggression, has 
chartered, with the sanction of Parliament, an association for the 
virtual annexation of Northern Borneo. 


Affairs in Egypt continue to fill the Western Powers with disgust. 
Arabi is still the uncrowned Pharoah of the hour. M. de Blignieres, 
the French Controller, has resigned, and Sir Auckland Colvin con- 
templates the necessity of following his example. The Controllers 
no longer control. The National party is squandering the finances 
upon the army, while disorder spreads apace and plundering bands 
roam unchecked within a day’s march of the capital. As long as 
the international obligations of Egypt are respected and the growing 
disorder does not actually imperil the Canal or upset the Khedive, 
the Powers will preserve an attitude of vigilant and uneasy neu- 
trality. Ifthe Khedive should be dismissed, or the dividends of the 
bondholders stopped, intervention would become inevitable, but it 
will be undertaken under the auspices of all the Powers. There are 
rumours of impending trouble in Turkey, where the difficulty about 
the Russian war indemnity continues unsettled, and there are 
reported proposals for the occupation of the Balkans. Austria has 
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repudiated the story that she intended to convert the occupation of 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina into a formal annexation. General 
Jovanovitch has captured the chief fort of the Crivoscian insurgents, 
but the insurrection continues to afford employment for one-fourth 
of the peace establishment of the Austrian army. The attitude of 
Montenegro is somewhat equivocal, but the proclamation of Prince 
Milan as the King of Servia is believed to have restored the Austrian 
uscendancy in that Principality which was threatened by the failure 
of M. Bontoux and the excitement occasioned by the deposition of 
the Archbishop of Belgrade. The elections necessitated by the 
simultaneous resignation of the Radical anti-Austrians of the Skupt- 
china will prove how far the latest counterstroke of Austrian policy 
has succeeded in reconciling the Servians to the policy of subser- 
vience to Vienna. In Greece, the newly-elected Chamber has 
replaced M. Coumoundouros by M. Tricoupis, and “the modern 
Aristides ” will have an opportunity of displaying the virtues and 
abilities with which he is credited by his friends. 

The sensation occasioned by the Scobeleff incident has calmed 
down. General Scobeleff has been reprimanded by the Minister of 
War for a breach of military discipline, and he has had an interview 
with the Czar at Gatschina, of the nature of which the most diverse 
reports have been circulated. The belief in Russia appears to be 
that the General is in no disgrace, and no outward and visible sign 
of Imperial displeasure has followed his singular escapade. The 
Slavophil press is profuse in its declarations of friendship for Ger- 
many, and the friendly relations between the Kaiser and the Czar 
remain unbroken. The Germans whom the National party hate are 
not the Germans of Berlin, but the bureaucrats who swarm in the 
Russian service, and the Germans in the Austrian service who are 
Germanizing the Ruthenes of Galicia, the Czechs of Bohemia, and 
the Slavs of the Western Balkans. 


The German Emperor, who celebrated his eighty-fifth birthday on 
the 22nd of March, is not likely to be tempted into any warlike 
adventures. If, as rumour says, Prince Bismarck has propitiated 
France for the loss of Alsace and Lorraine by promising to give her 
Luxemburg, the only formidable danger which menaced his empire 
will have been removed, and the aged Kaiser will be able to end his 
days in peace. Prince Bismarck is still uneasy about the Socialists, 
who assert that they form one-eighth of the army, and who look to 
a foreign war for an opportunity of asserting their power at home. 
His tobacco monopoly project has been rejected by the Economic 
Council, and it is doubtful whether his Assurance Bill will be any better 
received. He has secured the sanction of the Reichstag for the re- 
sumption of diplomatic relations with the Vatican, but he seems to 
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be as far off as ever from securing a working parliamentary majority. 
Two hundred and fifty thousand Germans emigrated last year to the 
United States, and the suicides in Berlin are averaging two per diem. 
The misery of the poor, intensified by the effects of the protective 
tariff, is revealed in these dismal statistics of exile and death. But 
so great is the reproductive capacity of the German race, that even 
the great drain of emigration does not prevent the steady increase of 
the population of the Empire. 

It is far otherwise with France. According to the census returns 
which have been published this month, the number of Frenchmen 
in the world remains almost stationary. There are 337,033 more 
people in Paris than there were at the last census, but in the rest of 
France the net increase of population has only been 52,040. In 
many of the departments the number of inhabitants has appreciably 
diminished. As France does not colonise—her last attempt at 
Obock, in the Red Sea, has just resulted in a complete failure—the 
proportion of Frenchmen to the aggregate of humanity is diminish- 
ing steadily, and her numerical inferiority to her prolific neighbours 
becomes every year more marked. 

The lull in French politics which followed the fall of M. Gambetta 
continues unbroken, except by financial complications which may 
entail the retirement of M. Leon Say. The Senate is labouring pain- 
fully over the Education Bill, from which all reference to the Deity 
has been excluded, but the political world has afforded little matter 
for comment. M. Gambetta’s eclipse appears to be complete, and 
although his organ attributes the marked falling off in the Repub- 
lican poll at recent elections to dissatisfaction with the policy of 
his successors, there is no proof that it may not with more truth 
be attributed to the uneasiness excited by the aggressive spirit dis- 
played by the Republicans in their dealings with the Church. 


March 27th, 1882. 











